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“PRE-PAR-ED-NESS”’ is the word 


not alone for (the patriotic, loyal American people who want 

PEACE—not a ‘piece of peace—but it applies just now to the 

wide awake, progressive, successful Fruit Grower who must soon 
meet his enemy, the Bug. REX Lime and 
Sulphur Solution and REX Arsenate of 
Lead pumped through a Gifford 6 in 1 Any 
Angle Nozzle will batter down his defenses 
and build up good trees. Enlist at once. 
Mail your specifications to headquarters. 


THE REX COMPANY 


Mention Cornell Countryman ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The Texas champion cow. Pauline Calamity Burke is the 
champion officially tested milk cow of Texas, with a record for 
twelve months of 16,384.9 pounds of milk and 655.45 pounds of 
butterfat. She was three years old and had just dropped a calf 
when the test started. This registered purebred Holstein cow by 
her performance indicates the possible profit from dairy farming 
in the Lone Star State, as her total feed cost was $103.51 and net 
income $635.83, not counting, of course, labor and depreciation. 
Investigate the big ‘“‘Black-and-Whites. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec. Box 196 BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
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THERE IS MONEY 
IN GREENHOUSE CUCUMBERS 


OU can grow a Fall and A Spring 
crop, or one of Tomatoes and one 
of Cucumbers, and arrange it so 

that you have a complete rotation, 
and practically no idle ground except 
the short off-crop time in the summer. 

Right now, greenhouse cucumbers 
are being shipped from the Mississippi 
Valley section of the West, to New 
York and San Francisco. 

The market hasn't begun to be sup- 
plied. 


One man who formed a stock com- 


SALES OFFICES 


ROCHESTER, Granite Bldg. 
BOSTON, Tremont Bldg. 


CHICAGO, Rookery Bldg. 
NEW YORK, 42nd St. Bldg. 
TORONTO, Royal Bank Bldg. 


RVINGTON, N. Y. 


FACTORIES 
DES PLAINES, ILL. 


pany and built five of our big houses, 
netted a good profit the first year, and 
has steadily increased it ever since. 

Of course, growing cucumbers 
quires skill—its not exactly 
money.” 

You put up the money and we'll put 
up the houses. You can hire a skilled 
grower; and with you on the job to 
look after things; it will be your own 
fault if your bank balance doesn’t 
grow. Don’t hesitate to write for any 

information. Do it freely. 


re- 
“finding 


CLEVELAND, Swetland Blig. 


PHILADELPHIA, Franklin Bank Bldg 
MONTREAL, Transportation Bldg. 


ST. CATHARINES, Canada 
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ror Long Rows 


: Seven-and-a-half 
: ‘ot ° fi i 3 foot Weeder 
Wheel Culti- Votato Digger 
vator 


Potato Planter 


One of sv 


Practical Tools for 
Farm, Garden and Orchard Work Dun 


magne Hoe and 
° ° . Cultivator 
Potato Machinery. Planters put one piece (and one only) in every 


space. Saveseed and save ground. Allyour work counts. [ven spac- 
ing, perfect placing soseed won’t roll, uniform depth, proper cover- No.6 
ing. With or without fertilizer distributor. No injury to seed. Seeder 
Potato Diggers, four styles to choose from. 
Cultivating Tools. Two horse or one, riding or walking, horse 
hoes, harrows, disk attachments, etc., equipped any way to suit 
your ground and crop. 
Spraying Machinery. For potatoes and other row crops, to cover 
four or six rows (including one to cover under- 
side of leaves), bucket, barrel and power 
sprayers, in various sizes and equipment, for 
home, garden and orchard. 
Garden Tools. 38 or more styles and combin- ¢" 
ations todo any kind of home, farm or market Ae 
garden work—sowing seed, hoeing, cultivating, ace 
Pirtilizer weeding, ridging growing crops, opening and time kind 
Distributor covering furrows, distributing fertilizer, etc. 


TRON AGE 


lines include many other tools such as Weeders 

with or without Seeding Attachments, several 

sizes, Corn Stub Cutters, that cut stubs in five pieces and throw 
them out on top. Tree Trimmers, Asparagus Knives, three 
kinds, Asparagus Ridgers, Corn, Bean and Pea Planters, 
Fertilizer Distributors, one or two row, Hay Rakes, Row 
Markers, Land Rollers, Ditching and other Plows, Root 
Pulpers and Slicers, Row Indexes, Corn Knives, Transplanting 


Hoes, Dibbles, Barrel Trucks, Leaf Racks, etc. 


We have at your disposal a separate booklet or folder covering each 
line. You can have a full set if you wish. When you write won’t 
you please tell us what size place you have so we can make an intelli- 
gent recommendation where desirable. Also have a spraying guide 
which will be sent free on application. 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO., Box 393 GRENLOCH, N. J. 
Established 1836 


Jorn Stub 


orVines also 
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HETHER the user 
\ \ / of Portland Cement 
makes his own private 


tests or not, it must be a source of satisfaction 

to him to know that all the ALPHA Cement 

that comes to him has been tested hourly by 

chemists who are men of real authority in every 

ALPHA plant. 

Under the ALPHA system of supervision, all 

cement must be correctly proportioned as to raw 

material, thoroughly burned, and ground to ex- 

ceed standard specifications, it is impossible for 

for any ALPHA Cement shipped out to lack 

proper binding power. 

Every bag of ALPHA Cement is guaranteed to more than meet the U. S. 
Government standard and every other recognized test. 

Six great plants on six trunk-line railroads, one plant with its private 
docks directly on the Hudson River. Capacity 25,000 barrels daily. 


Ask for Art Envelope A, containing views of distinctive concrete con- 
structions, and for the 80-page illustrated handbook, ‘ALPHA Cement— 
How to Use It.”’ 


ALPHA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., cenerat orrices: 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 


EASTON, PA. 
Savannah 


Boston, 
p 
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If You Are Interested in Pumps 


for Farm Water Supply Dairy Uses 
Irrigation or Drainage Handling Cider, Vinegar, etc. 
Mechanical Milking Systems Handling Gasoline for your 
Watering Cattle in Pastures garage 


write for a copy of this book, Pumps for Every Service, 
which is a complete and valuable reference book for 
ce p pumps for farm use. It illustrates and describes 
the many types of 


GOuLDs PUMPS | ay 
FOR EVERY SERVICE 


\ (2 —hand, power, force and lift pumps, for 
ad : A deep wells, shallow wells, for elevated tanks 
and pneumatic tanks — one for every 
purpose—$3 to $300, and all guaranteed 
and backed by 65 years’ pumpmaking 
experience. No matter if you need 
only a small hand pump or a large 
power pump, our Service Depart- 
ment will gladly help you select 
the right one without charge. 
Send postal today to Dept. x 


THE GOULDS 
MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Works 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 
Boston New York 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Houston 


Fig. 1604— 
“New 

Alert” 
Double 
Acting, 
Hand 
Fig. 1531— Operated 
“Pyramid” Force 
ce Pump 
ump ~ S for 
for * an cae Pneumati 
Pneumatic o or Elevated 
or Elevated Tank 


Tank water 
supply systems, small 
irrigation systems. For 


water supply 
systems. By 
use of Pump 
operation by gasoline = Jack, can also be operated by engine. Lift 
engine or electric motor. Ta and force 75 feet. 
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Game Breeding Department, Room 36 


I 
[grave || 


VERYONE interested in the breeding 
of game birds should write for a copy 
of the book, ““Game Farming for 

Profit and Pleasure. It is sent free to those 
who ask for it. 

“‘Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure’’ 
is a carefully edited and profusely illustrated 
manual on the breeding of game birds. It 


describes in detail the habits, foods and 
enemies of wild turkeys, pheasants, grouse, quail, 
wild ducks and related species. It tells of the best 
methods for rearing. It discusses the questions of 
marketing and hunting. 

The breeding of game birds is profitable and 
pleasant for many reasons. The demand for birds, 





Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


“ntlemen: —Please send me a copy of Game Farming for Profit and 
easure. 1 am interested in game breeding from the standpoint of 


Very truly yours, 


Write for a Copy 


of This Book 


both from city markets and from those who wish to 
raise game is much greater than the supply. There 
is also a continuous call for eggs by breeders, 

Furthermore the birds you raise will afford you 
good sport in hunting, and also food for your table. 
If you own large acreage, you may lease the priyilege 
of shooting over your land to those who will gladly 
pay for it. 

If you cannot raise game yourself we will try to 
put you in touch with those who will raise it for 
you to shoot. 

The more game raised the more good hunting 
there will be for you and the more often you will 
enjoy game on your table. 

But the book tells the whole story. 
find it most interesting reading. 
copy today. 


You will 
Write for your 
Use the coupon below. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 36 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and *‘E. C.’? Smokeless Shotgun Powders; L. & R. Orange Extra Black Sporting Powder; 
Dynamite for Farming. 
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In Spite of Spring Fever 
do a Little Extra Reading 


i VERY Spring the tendency is to get out of doors as much as 
-- possible and not to study until after dusk. There is a time, 
ae say, a half an hour after supper at night, when it is not safe 
to take exercise. During this time, you can read many of the 
books which are not required in your course, but are required of any 
well educated man. These are books which are found in the Every- 
man Library written by Aristotle, Tennyson, Thackeray, Dickens 
‘and others. 


Afterwards go and 
Take some Pictures 


N Saturday afternoons this Spring, when you go out for gym 
walks or on pleasure trips, you will find many beantiful 
places around the Campus within a radius of five to ten 

miles which you will want to preserve in your memory. Perhaps 

ten years from now, you will not be able to remember any of the de- 
lightful nature pictures, but if your album contains photos of the 
places, you could return to the pictures with ever renewed pleasure. 





Cornell Co-op. 
Morrill Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 








In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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The Commercial Growing of Plants and 
Flowers in New York State 


BY E. A. WHITE 


Professor of Floriculture, New York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University 


The production of ornamental plants 
and cut flowers is an industry that has 
always centered around the more dense- 
ly populated sections, and therefore the 
states having the largest number of 
large cities lead in this industry. New 
York State holds the first place in this 
respect. As estimated in the census of 
1910, her annual production of flowers 
and plants was valued at $5,110,221. 
There were 1398 growers who reported 
an income of more than $250 on glass- 
house products of ornamental plants 
and flowers. The plants were grown in 
an area of 13,876,857 square feet of 
glass. Other states foremost in flower 
production are: Pennsylvania, the value 
of whose products is $3,760,644; Illinois, 
$3,680,973; New Jersev, $2,839,319; and 
Massachusetts, $2,432,000. 

In New York State the industry cen- 
ters about New York City. Other large 
cities are so distributed over the state, 
however, that the business is not wholly 
localized in that section, as is the case in 
states having but one or two large cities. 
Rochester has the distinction of being 
called the ‘Flower City of the United 
States,” while Buffalo, Syracuse, Utica, 
Albany, and several other cities produce 
and dispose of large quantities of flowers 
and plants. 

Rochester has a great number of 


- 


greenhouse establishments, but few 
large ranges. The growers raise varied 
products, and there is but little attempt 
toward specialization in any particular 
crop. Certain growers, however, pro- 
duce some special crops better than they 
do others. Among the larger producers 
are J. B. Keller’s Sons, who have ap- 
proximately 30,000 square feet of glass 
area; H. E. Wilson, who has 100,000 
square feet; Ellwanger and Barry, with 
50,000 square feet; Vick & Hall Com- 
pany, with 25,000 square feet. Other 
prominent flower producers are George 
J. Keller, Henry P. Neun, Schlegel’s 
Sons, and Hugo Leute. 


Buffalo has fewer growers in its im- 
mediate vicinity than has Rochester, due 
evidently to the fact that climatic con- 
ditions there are unfavorable, there be- 
ing many cloudy days. Sunshine is a 
powerful factor, especially in the pro- 
duction of cut flowers; and unless there 
is an abundance of sunshine, the work of 
raising flowers proves discouraging. The 
largest range of glass near Buffalo is 
that of W. J. Palmer & Son. It is lo- 
cated at Lancaster, about ten miles from 
the center of the city. The glasshouses 
cover approximately 300,000 square feet 
of ground area. Miscellaneous plants 
are largely grown in these houses to sup- 
ply the firm’s retail flower shops, but 
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plants for cut flowers, such as roses and 
carnations, are also grown in considera- 
ble quantities. 

In Syracuse the largest establishment 
is that of P. R. Quinlan & Co., whose 
greenhouses cover approximately 100,- 
000 square feet. Bannister Brothers, 
Bond & Davis, Bartholme, and Bellamy 
Brothers, are among other important 
florists. 

The present tendency among flower 
and plant producers is toward speciali- 
zation. An important limiting factor in 
specialization is the character of the soil. 
The ability of an individual to produce 
some one crop better than any other, is 
also an important factor. 

The soil factor has been largely re- 
sponsible for localizing violet production 
about Rhinebeck and that section of the 
Hudson River valley. A few growers 
made so pronounced a success of the 
business that it was entered into by a 
large number of men in that vicinity, 
many of whom had had little or no ex- 
perience in flower growing. There are 
no large greenhouses devoted to this 
crop, but there are approximately 


eighty-five growers who have ranges 
covering from one to three thousand 
square feet; the majority of the houses 
cover an area averaging approximately 


two thousand square feet. Only double 
violets are grown and these are shipped 
to all parts of the State, especially to 
western New York, where violet grow- 
ing is not successful. The violets are 
shipped also to other states. 

Rose growing has become a special- 
ized industry. The cultural demands of 
the crop are somewhat peculiar. The 
plants require soil and sunlight condi- 
tions that are found only in certain 
sections of the country. The American 
Beauty roses are especially difficult to 
grow unless there is maximum sunlight, 
which is essential to produce a clear, 
rich tint. If the variety is grown in in- 
ferior soil, the growth will be weak 
and the stems short and _ spindling. 
If there is a lack of sunlight, the 
petals will be purple in color, thus 
diminishing the value of the variety for 
cut flowers. The largest grower of 
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American Beauty roses in the State is 
Paul M. Pierson, of Scarborough and 
Briarcliff. The Briarcliff establishment 
is a large one and the greenhouses are 
of modern construction. The output of 
American Beauty roses from this range 
supplies a large number of New York 
flower stores and is of an excellent quali- 
ty. F. R. Pierson, of Scarborough, also 
grows this variety, but not so exten- 
sively. The majority of American 
Beauty rose growers, however, are lo- 
cated in northern New Jersey and east- 
ern Pennsylvania, where excellent light 
conditions, combined with good soil and 
marketing facilities, make the crop a 
remunerative one. 

Among the largest growers of tea 
and hybrid tea roses may be mentioned 
F. R. Pierson, at Scarborough. Mr. 
Pierson has a modern range of approxi- 
mately 300,000 square feet of glass de- 
voted exclusively to roses. There are 
few other establishments in the State 
where the crop so nearly approaches 
perfection. While a large number of 
varieties are grown, the principal ones 
are Ophelia, Mrs. Francis Scott Key, 
White Killarney, Killarney Queen, 
Lady Hillington, and Richmond. Many 
of the smaller cluster roses, such as 
Cecile Brunner, are also grown in large 
quantities. Other large establishments 
in the State are the Lake View Rose- 
Garden, at Jamestown, and the United 
States Cut Flower Company at Elmira. 

Carnation growing is more generally 
distributed over the State, but the in- 
dustry is considerably localized in the 
eastern section of Long Island. Car- 
nations thrive best in a medium light 
soil and in a section where the climate 
in summer is comparatively cool. These 
conditions are found on Long Island, and 
exellent carnations have for many years 
been produced there. In fact, it was 
on Long Island that the first carnations 
were grown in America. The firm of 
Dailledouze, Zeller & Gard, at Flatbush 
which is now the firm of Dailledouze 
Brothers, was among the first to grow 
carnations in America. This was about 
1858. The firm now has approximately 
100,000 square feet of glass and grows 
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some of the finest carnations sent into 
the New York market. Among other 
large carnation growers on Long Island 
are the Cottage Gardens Company, at 
Queens, and James Cockcroft, at North- 
port, Long Island. 

Orchid specialists are not numerous 
in New York State. The New York 
market is supplied with orchids largely 
from growers located in northern New 
Jersey. There are also comparatively 
few sweet pea specialists in the State. 

Within a comparatively few years 
there has been a revival of interest in 
the growing of potted plants. These 
were at one time the principal product 
in glasshouses, but with improved con- 
struction and methods of culture the 
cut-flower business became more im- 
portant. A well-grown potted plant is 
a thing of beauty and admiration, but 
a poorly grown one is of little value. 
A few men in New York have seen the 
value of these plants from the commer- 
cial viewpoint and have aimed to pro- 
duce them to perfection. The demand 
for potted plants is greatest at Christ- 
mas and at Easter, but a well-grown 


flowering plant will sell at almost any 


season of the year. Buyers often pre- 
fer a potted plant to cut flowers be- 
cause as a rule they have better keep- 
ing qualities. 

The potted flowering plants most gen- 
erally grown are azaleas, cyclamen, 
primroses, ericas, or heaths, hydrangeas, 
genistas, calceolarias, cinerarias, bego- 
nias, and Easter lilies and other bulbous 
plants. One of the largest specialists 
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in growing these types of plants is An- 
toine Schulthesis, of College Point, who 
has approximately 60,000 square feet of 
glass area devoted to their production. 
Mr. Schulthesis grows a larger number 
of ericas than of other species. His 
range, however, has very well-grown 
representatives of most species of potted 
plants. Louis Duprey, of Whitestone, is 
another large grower, and his remark- 
able plants have won many prizes at 
flower exhibitions. 


There are no establishments in New 
York where palms and other exotics are 
grown on a large scale, and the New 
York market is supplied largely by Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
F. R. Pierson, of Tarrytown, however, 
makes a specialty of growing ferns of 
the Nephrolepis type, and his green- 
houses are filled with many varieties, 
from the coarse-fronded Boston type to 
the finely divided elegantissima. They 
are in all stages of development, from 
the newly formed runner to the splendid- 
ly finished specimen plant. 


Plant and flower production in New 
York is an important industry and the 
business is developing rapidly. Market 
conditions are prosperous, and it is 
many years since the florists have been 
as optimistic as at the present time. The 
demand is good and prices are high. 
Conditions in Europe are such that there 
is a lessened production there of azaleas, 
bulbs, and other plants which in years 
past glutted the market, especially 
in the spring. 


__ EE —————— | 


“NOW 


WELL - APPAREL’D APRIL ON 
THE HEEL OF LIMPING WINTER 


TREADS.” 


— Shakespeare 





Water Supply Systems for the Farm Home 


BY HOWARD W. RILEY ‘01 


Professor of Rural Engineering, New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University 


for man the least operating cost 

is the great pumping system of 
nature in which the sun does the ele- 
vating, the clouds act as storage tanks, 
and cold winds come to open the dis- 
charge faucets. The more directly the 
farmer can utilize the assistance of 
nature the greater will be the comfort 
which he can take in his supply system 
and the greater will be the economy of 
operation. Conversely, the more arti- 
ficial the system, the greater are the 
troubles of operation and the greater 
the cost of maintenance. 

Considered from the foregoing point 
of view, water systems may be divided 
into three classes, (1) natural, (2) 
semi-mechanical and (3) mechanical, 
the determining factor in any case be- 
ing the level at which the water com- 
ing from the clouds is secured as a 
stored or flowing supply from which 
it is to be delivered by pipes to the 
house. 

Before undertaking a discussion of 
the different systems we must pause for 
a moment to consider a few factors af- 
fecting the flow of water in pipes. 
Water will flow through a pipe when- 
ever the pressure behind it is greater 
than that in front. Driving pressure 
may be secured by the weight of water 
in a higher pipe, in which case the force 
is that of gravity; it may come directly 
from the end of a pump piston; or it 
may come from the expansive force of 
compressed air acting on the surface of 
the water. Of these three sources of 
pressure the height or “head” of water 
is the most common and has become the 
recognized standard for measuring 
pressures. The real driving force, how- 
ever, is the pressure on the water that 
is measured in pounds per square inch. 
A column of water one foot high will 


T « water supply system which has 


produce a pressure at its base of 0.434 
pounds per square inch, or there will be 
required a column of water 2.30 feet 
in height to produce at its base a pres- 
sure equal to one pound per square inch. 
This rate of pressure is produced by 
a stationary column of any size from 
one inch to one mile in diameter. ‘It is 
independent of the size of the pipe pro- 
vided the’ water is not moving. 

As soon as water finds the ‘pressure 
ahead less than that behind, it begins to 
move and at once some of the available 
pressure or head is used up in gettirig 
the water in motion. The _ energy 
thus used in producing velocity can 
be measured in feet of pressure 
head and is known as _ the’ “ve- 
locity head.” Again, as the water 
passes from a large reservoir into a 
pipe it crowds at the entrance thus 
using up more enegry. This energy is 
known as the “entry head” or “loss of 
head in feet due to orifice of influx.” 
After getting itself into the pipe and 
up to a reasonable velocity of travel 
the water finds itself retarded by the 
friction on the sides of the pipe. The 
longer the pipe and the faster the water 
flows the greater is the friction until 
presently the retarding effect of the 
friction is sufficient to prevent further 
increase in velocity. As the amount of 
frictional resistance increases directly 
with the length of pipe it is usually re- 
ferred to as “loss of head in feet due 
to friction per 100 (or 1000) feet of 
pipe” or “friction head per 100 feet of 
pipe.” The smaller the pipe or the 
rougher the inside surface, the greater 
is the friction loss, the general expres- 
sion for this loss, as given by Prof. E. 
W. Schoder, of the College of Civil En- 
gineering at Cornell, being H—KV"=+ 
d™ in which H is the friction head per 
100 feet of pipe; K, a constant; V, the 
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velocity in feet per second; n, an ex- 
ponent nearly equal to 2 (about 1.90); 
d, the inside diameter of the pipe in 
feet; and m, an exponent not much over 
unity (about 1.25). The value of K, 
n, and m vary for different kinds of 
pipe, and V must be taken for a con- 
siderable range of velocities, so it is 
evident that the computation of fric- 
tion losses in pipes is too complex an 
operation to be undertaken by the in- 
dividual who had better get the desired 


C= 


figures from a book of tables. These 
tables will also give the velocity head 
and the entry head for any condition, 
but for farm systems these two losses 
are so small as to be negligible, the 
friction head being the important item. 

One more term of hydraulics should 
be briefly defined before we go on to 
water systems, and that is the term, 
“hydraulic grade line.” Assume that 
we make a drawing accurately to scale 
of the side view of a water reservoir 
and a discharge pipe leading diagonally 
downward from the bottom of one side 
as shown in Fig. 1. A horizontal line is 
drawn from C, the center of the outlet 
of the pipe, under the reservoir. The 
vertical distance from this horizontal 
line to the water level A, in the reser- 
voir, is a measure of the total head 
available above the outlet of the pipe. 
If water flows freely from the pipe, part 
of this total head would be lost as 
velocity and entry heads, so these might 
be taken from tables and marked off to 
seale as the point B on the side of the 
reservoir below the water level A, and 
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directly over the upper opening of the 
pipe. If now we draw a straight line 
from the point B to the center of the 
outlet of the pipe, we will have in the 
line BC the “hydraulic grade line.’”? We 
may define it as a line which, by its dis- 
tance above the horizontal, shows graph- 
ically to scale the number of feet of 
head still remaining in the pipe at that 
point as pressure head above the out- 
let C. If the size or character of the 
pipe change, if it have sudden turns to 


add friction, or if constricting valves or 
fittings are introduced in its length, the 
“hydraulic grade line” will not be a 
straight line but will drop sharply at 
points to show the loss of head due to 
these obstructions as_ illustrated in 
Fig. 2. 

We may now take up in detail the 
classification of water systems as given 
at the beginning of this article. 


Natural Systems 


Natural systems are those in which 
the water will flow by force of gravity 
alone from a reservoir at a high level 
to a point of utilization at a 
level. 


lower 


Direct gravity systems are those in 
which the delivery pipe follows in gen- 
eral, a continuously downward direction. 
It may follow the contour of the ground 
and, in the descent to the farm build- 
ings, may pass under intervening val- 
leys of any depth, or over obstructing 
knolls on which the pipe line does not 
rise to a level higher than that of the 
“hydraulic grade line” defined above. 
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FIG. 2 


The pipe may rise somewhat above this 
grade line and still continue to deliver 
water, but there will be siphon action at 
this point which would throw the sys- 
tem into the next classification and, 
what is more important, cause it to be 
subject at this point to the troubles of 
a siphon system. 

In order to find the free discharge 
capacity of a given length of a given 
size of pipe with a known supply head, 
find first the average fall per 100 feet 
of pipe; then, disregarding all losses ex- 
cept that of friction, find from the tables 
the velocity of flow in this pipe which 
will develop a friction head in 100 feet 
equal to the available fall per 100 feet. 
For this velocity the tables will give the 
flow from the pipe in gallons per min- 
ute and in gallons per 24 hours. [If it 
is desired to reserve a certain part of 
the total head for use at the lower end 
of the pipe, as for power purposes or to 
give rapid discharge through faucets, 
the amount of head thus. reserved 
should be subtracted from the total 
head before the average head available 
for overcoming friction is determined 
per 100 feet of pipe. For households, 
about five feet of head available at the 
highest faucet will give sufficient veloc- 
ity of delivery, while for power pur- 
poses as little head must be lost in fric- 
tion as is consistent with the cost of 
the larger pipe used to avoid friction. 


Siphon gravity systems are direct 
gravity systems in which the delivery 
pipe rises above the hydraulic grade 
line. The amount of this rise should 
be as little as possible and should in 
no case exceed twenty feet as indi- 
cated for pipes A or B in Fig. 3. The 
reason for this is that in the pipe above 
the hydraulic gradient the pressure is 
less than atmospheric pressure, and as 
a consequence minute air globules are 
released from the water and accumu- 
late at the top of the siphon forming a 
mechanical obstruction in the pipe which 
sooner or later will entirely stop the 
flow of water in it. All siphon systems 
should be provided at their high points 
with accumulation chambers opening 
from the top of the pipe in which these 
air bubbles may collect without hinder- 
ing the flow. The chamber must be air- 
tight and valves should be provided at 
each end of the pipe line so that the 
chamber may at any time be easily 
emptied of air by filling it with water. 

Artesian wells are essentially gravity 
systems because their flow is produced 
by a head of water coming from a direct 
gravity system flowing through a nat- 
ural water tight passage under ground, 
instead of through a manufactured pipe. 
Where it is possible to restrain the 
pressure of artesian wells they are of- 
ten made to deliver water through pipes 
to considerable heights. 
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Semi-mechanical Systems 

Semi-mechanical systems are those in 
which the power of falling water is util- 
ized in a suitable machine for elevating 
a smaller volume of water to a level 
higher than that from which the op- 
erating water originally came. 

Hydraulic rams, the operation of 
which was described in the January 
number of the Cornell Countryman, are 
the best known devices for this type of 
service. For operation there should be 
available three to fifteen feet of fall 
and a supply of not less than two or 
three gallons per minute. The greatest 
delivery height for simple rams is ten 
times the amount of fall, while for 
larger, more expensive rams it can be 
as much as twenty-five times the fall. 
The amount of water delivered will 
vary from one-fourth to one-twentieth 
of the supply, depending on the condi- 
tions. 

Water wheels driving pumps make a 
type of system to be preferred in some 
instances to the hydraulic ram. The 


conditon under which they are most 


likely to show superiority over the ram 
is in the case where it is desired to use 
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the fall of dirty water to raise clean 
spring water without the least possi- 
bility of the two being mixed. The 
type giving the greatest efficiency is the 
steel bucket overshot wheel which is 
now manufactured in small farm sizes 
by several different firms. 

The hydro-pulsator is a machine re- 
sembling somewhat a hydraulic ram and 
a reaction turbine. The action is es- 
sentially that of the ram with the ex- 
ception that the driving column of water 
is never brought to a complete stop as 
in the ram. With this machine water 
may be raised from a level lower than 
that at which water wastes from the 
pulsator, a characteristic which would 
make this device capable of using a 
limited supply of irrigation water fall- 
ing through quite a drop from an irriga- 
tion ditch and by this means pumping 
an auxiliary irrigation supply from a 
well. So far as we know, the machine 
has never been made in this country. 
It is described in the files of the “‘Ste- 
vens Indicator” to be found in the Sib- 
ley Library. 

(This article will be continued in the May is- 
sue.—Ed.) 





The Soils and Agricultural Development of 
Northern New York * 


Article No. 8 
BY ELMER O. FIPPIN 


Professor of Soil Technology, New York State College of Agriculture 


at Cornell University 


ORTHERN New York includes 
N roughly all that part of the state 

north of the Mohawk drainage. 
It embraces all of eight large counties 
and a considerable part of six other 
counties on the southern side that be- 
long mostly to more southern divisions 
of the State already described in this 
series of articles. 

The total area of the region is ap- 
proximately 14,500 square miles or one- 
third of the state, of which about 3,350 
square miles are improved, and the re- 
maining 77 per cent are unimproved and 
forest land. It is the “north country,” 
so-called by some of its enthusiasts re- 
sidents. 

The region divides into three main 
sections, namely the Adirondack Moun- 
tains proper, the central mass, and the 
valley or plains region that roughly 
form the east and west sides of the 
boundary triangle, namely, the Cham- 
plain Valley on the east and the low- 
lands around the east end of Lake On- 
tario and through the St. Lawrence 
Valley on the west. These two low- 
land regions join across the northern 
flank of the mountain section on a low 
ridge. 

The topography is that of a great 
central mountainous dome reaching an 
elevation of more than five thousand 
feet, ironed out on its edges to form 
low plains only two or three hundred 
feet above sea level. Even these latter 
are more or less wrinkled and irregular 
so that the true plains areas are gen- 
erally of small extent and are almost ex- 
tensively developed in central Jefferson 


* This is the eighth article in a series entitled “An Agricultural Survey of New York State.”’ 


will be continued in an early issue.— Ed. 


County, along the lower course of the 
St. Lawrence River and in small pock- 
eted areas along the lower course of the 
St. Lawrence River and along the shore 
of Lake Champlain. 

The drainage radiates out from the 
mountain area in a series of rivers, the 
largest of which are the Black, the 
Saranac, Ausable and the head waters of 
Oswagatchie, Grass, Raquette, Salmon, 
of the Hudson River. These waters find 
their way out in tortuous channels and 
then a succession of falls which develop 
a potential water power in this region 
greater than all the remainder of the 
State combined. The last line of falls 
on these rivers marks the location of the 
chief cities of the region such as Water- 
town, Gouverneur, Canton, Potsdam, 
Malone and Glens Falls. These cities in 
turn are not far from marking the di- 
vision between the tilled agricultural 
lands on the lower side and the rough 
and mostly untilled lands on the higher 
side of the region. Ogdensburg and 
Plattsburg are water ports. 

Geology. Geologically, this region 
includes the oldest part of the State, 
the central mountain dome being com- 
posed of plutonic rocks, mostly granite 
and norite, that are of Pre-cambrian 
Age. The slow emergence of this dome 
above sea level is marked by a succes- 
sion of rock strata that lie in sloping 
folds around its flanks on all sides. Some 
of these have been more completely re- 
moved than others. Around the north 
edge is the very siliceous Potsdam Sand- 
stones that form a wide exposure. Be- 
yond this is a succession of limestones, 


The series 
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the Trenton through the St. Lawrence 
Valley, and the Beekmantown and Chazy 
on the upper end of Lake Champlain. 
On the southern side there are also small 
exposures of limestone in Saratoga 
County and in northern Oneida and 
Lewis Counties. Lapping on these lat- 
ter are the Hudson River Shales and 
Sandstones most extensively developed 
in southern Lewis County. 
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tain mass is essentially non-agricultural. 
The Plutonic rock with their surface 
plained off by the ice lie uncovered over 
large areas on the exposed side. The 
deep valleys and protected coves are 
deeply filled with coarse siliceous sand 
often thickly strewn with boulders and 
occasionally finished with a thin yellow- 
ish brown stony silty loam soil. The till 
portion of this belongs to the Gloucester 


A SCENE IN THE ADIRONDACK DISTRICT 
Typical mountain topography largely covered by lumber 


This rock structure is deeply eroded 
to form a very rough topography that 
has been toned down by the subsequent 
incursion of glacial ice that deeply cov- 


ered the entire area. The great diversity 
in elevation caused large deflection in the 
ice currents. The hardness of the rocks 
resisted abrasion and have developed 
large areas of very stony soil as well as 
much rough stony land with little or no 
soil covering| . Subsequently the drain- 
age from the melting ice settled in the 
hollows to form great rivers, extensive 
lake plains and numerous swamps and 
small lakes. 

The ten or more important series of 
soils recognized reflect these different 
influences. 

General agricultural conditions of the 
mountain region. All the central moun- 


Series. The sandy stream terraces 
mostly of low agricultural value are of 
the Merrimack Series. In a few places, 
these soils with occasional narrow rib- 
bons of first bottom are cleared and 
farmed to supply the summer tourist 
population of the region because of the 
great difficulty of getting in supplies. 
Only abnormal prices will justify the 
tillage of this land. Lakes, ponds and 
swamps abound in the hollows formed 
by the unequal filling of the valleys. 

Towland soil conditions. The northern 
anc western flank up to an elevation of 
six or eight hundred feet bears a succes- 
sion of glacial till soils related to the 
rocks of the region. 

Across the north front from Clinton 
County to St. Lawrence County, the 
Potsdam Sandstone gives rise to the 
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Coloma Series. For the most part the 
soils are thin and very stony, the rock 
being the local sandstone. Tilled areas 
are small and irregular in sheltered 
patches. It is a slightly reddish brown 
silty to sandy loam soil resting on a 
grayish subsoil. The surface is un- 
dulating to broken and reaches up to an 
elevation of 1500 feet. The drainage is 
uneven and the content of humus is low. 
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erally it is a rather stony dark gray till 
of loam to sandy loam texture with a 
compact subsoil. The soil has a dark 
brown color varying with the content of 
humus. It forms fairly large areas of 
smooth farm land and is generally the 
site of excellent farms. 

On the west side of the region the 
Ontario and Farmingdale Series embrace 
the Calcarious till in southern Jefferson, 


A GROUP OF FARM BUILDINGS IN NORTHERN FRANKLIN COUNTY 


The land is made up of Ontario soils and the buildings are above the average 


This series forms the broad divide on 
the Canadian line between the Champlain 
line between the Champlain and St. Law- 
rence drainage. 

In northern New York the Coloma 
Series is preeminently identified with 
the production of potatoes, especially in 
Clinton and Franklin Counties. The 
sandy loam is dominant, and when cou- 
pled with the climate that prevails makes 
the cool but active soil conditions most 
favorable to yield and quality in the 
potato. Two or three hundred bushels 
is the common yield. 


Beyond the Coloma Series at a lower 
elevation are the Calcarious Series that 
vary in different sections according to 
the supplementary rock introduced with 
the limestone. 

In Clinton and Saratoga Counties, 
where sandstone and granite occur, it is 
the Dover Series, grading over into the 
“Mohawk Series in the latter area. Gen- 


northern Lewis and the west central part 
of St. Lawrence Counties. It also reaches 
into the northern part of Franklin 
County. The Ontario Series is domi- 
nant. The loam and silt loam types, 
prevail with more or less stone, but 
usually not in very troublesome amounts. 
The rolling slopes of the Ontario Series 
are smooth enough for general farming. 
The brown to gray finable seil grades 
into a rather compact gray sandy till. 
Trees thrive on this soil. Drainage is 
often deficient. 

The Farmingdale Series best seen 
southeast of Watertown is a light brown 
loose finable soil and subsoil, rather thin 
and semi-residual from the underlying 
limestone. 

All these Calcarious soils are fairly 
well supplied with lime, especially in the 
subsoil, and generally produce clover 
with fairly good success. They are very 
productive soils. 
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On the southwest flank in Lewis 
County and the adjacent regions the 
Hudson River Shales and Sandstones 
have given rise under glaciation to the 
Worth Series related to the Dutchess 
and Volusia Series in southern New 
York. The types range from clay loam 
to heavy standy loam usually containing 
a good many sandstone boulders. In 
eastern Oswego County, the red material 
of the Medina Formation imparts a 
pinkish tinge to some of the soil. 

The country is hilly and, owing to a 
deficiency in lime, is low in productive- 
ness because of a lack of humus. Most 
of the land including that which has 
been formed is now untilled. 
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sandy, gravelly beaches that mark the 
limit of the lake. The high velocity of 
the stream brought down coarse sand 
and gravel that came to rest in these 
deltas in successive courses as the flow 
of the stream was checked. The coarse 
material forms great semi-barren plains 
well exemplified below Carthage, Gov- 
ernour, in the vicinity of Malone, back 
of Plattsburg, in the sand plains back of 
Glens Falls and in northern Saratoga 
County. 

As the finer sediments floated out into 
the deeper water of the lake, finer and 
better soils were formed. These heavy 
soils form extensive plains areas in Jef- 
ferson County and along the St. Law- 


TYPICAL FARM BUILDINGS AND TOPOGRAPHY IN ST. LAWRENCE 
DISTRICT 


Note the areas of heavy clay soils cut by rock outcrops 


Lake and terrace soils. Probably the 
most extensive series of tillable soils in 
northern New York is the Vergennes. 
The lake conditions that prevailed 
through the St. Lawrence and Champlain 
Valleys up to an elevation of about two 
hundred feet above the present water 
surface inundated the low stretches of 
country. The streams from the ice and 
from the mountainous part of the region 
discharged out into this succession of 
lakes and formed a series of great sand 
and gravel delta plains at their mouths. 
These were partially reworked into 
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rence River for a distance of several 
miles out from its east bank. They are 
also the main feature of the soils through 
the Lake Champlain Valley. Beginning 
with the sandy loams and running 
through the successive textures, the ag- 
ricultural value of the material increases 
until the heavy clay is reached far off 
the shore in which the naturally defec- 
tive drainage cuts down its crop value. 
The greater part of this lake country is 
occupied by heavy silt and clay loam 
soil, often with a heavy clay subsoil. 
For the most part, the surface of these 
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heavy soils is nearly flat. However 
many rock masses extended up into the 
lake waters and either have no deposit 
or only a thin covering. They give a 
roll to the surface or cut the tillable 
soil into irregular pocketed areas. This 
condition is most extensively developed 
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Champlain and St. 
for New York City. 

The tilled areas are largely confined 
to the edge of the region, the central 
area being a great forest region, a large 
part of which is owned by the state. 
Much of the forest area has been cut 


Lawrence Valleys 


TYPICAL POORLY DRAINED LAND IN NORTHERN NEW YORK 


The large areas of clay soil are usually plowed in narrow lands to afford 
surface drainage 


in northern Jefferson and southern St. 
Lawrence Counties. 


The sandy and gravelly deltas and 
beaches have small agricultural value. 
The clay plains are troubled with wet- 
ness. This latter, coupled with short 
seasons, makes a serious handicap in the 
production of tilled crops and _ con- 
tributes to the large development of hay 
crops in the region. 


The soil is a dark gray to brownish 
gray color with a rusty brown subsoil. 
The latter is compact and generally 
quite Calcarious below two or three feet. 


General agricultural conditions. As 
a whole, northern New York is not in- 
tensively developed. Its suitability for 
hay and forage has led to the large de- 
velopment of dairying. Watertown has 
the largest butter and cheese exchange 
in the country. Market milk is collected 
throughout the length of both the 


over and is growing up in an indifferent 
way. Waste land occurs in large 
amounts throughout, due to stony soil, 
rough topography and wet land. 


The most extensive sale crop from the 
clay soil is hay. Corn is better grown 
for silage than for grain because of the 
cool summers and short season. Oats is 
the prevailing grain crop and some bar- 
ley is also grown. In northern Franklin 
and Clinton Counties potatoes are the 
leading money crop and, as noted above, 
are associated with the Coloma sandy 
soils. 

Certain varieties of apples, particu- 
larly the Snow and the Esopus, are 
proving very successful on the eastern 
side of the area on the Dover soils both 
in Clinton and Saratoga County. 

Around Malone, hops have been ex- 
tensively grown on the Dover soils, but 
like those in central New York, are being 
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forced out by disease and by western 
competition. 

In the line of improvement, better 
drainage of the soil is believed to be 
for the most pressing need. The extent 
of heavy soil, the short season and the 
poorly distributed rainfall lead to this 
conclusion. There is also a need of 
lime. The coarse sandy and gravelly 
soils should be devoted to forestry. As 
a whole the region should receive in a 
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broad and public way of the best prin- 
ciples of modern forestry. The petty 
policy of tieing up the State forest areas 
as game preserves and tourists play 
grounds for the people who need these 


least, coupled with the waste of the tim- 
ber product that might better be utilized, 
is an instance of short-sighted selfish- 
ness that a. less progressive common- 
wealth might well blush to own. 


Legume Inoculation 


Extension Work of the Laboratory of Plant Physiology 
BY LEWIS KNUDSON, 


Assistant Professor of Botany, New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University 


since the artificial inoculation of 

leguminous crops was first practiced, 
but up to 1905 the use of pure cultures 
for legume inoculation had been slight. 
This previous disinclination on the part 
of the farmer to use pure cultures for 
legume inoculation has been due in part 
to the lack of information upon the 
part of the farmer and to the discredit- 
ing of the idea of legume inoculation 
with pure cultures because of the fail- 
ure of these cultures to produce the de- 
sired results. Within the past ten 
years, however, effective cultures of 
legume bacteria have been put on the 
market. That the use of these has 
greatly increased is evident from the 
fact that last year the sales of one 
company was reported to have reached 
a value of nearly one million dollars. 

The increase in the use of cultures 
for legume inoculation has been stim- 
ulated by the increasing emphasis placed 
upon the utilization of leguminous 
crops, the teachings of agricultural in- 
stitutions with respect to inoculation, 
and the nation-wide propaganda of those 
commercial organizations engaged in 
the exploitation of legume cultures. 
Much information has been disseminated 
in this way, though some of it has been 
misleading. There is still, however, on 


|: is now approximately thirty years 
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the part of farmers in general a lack 
of knowledge respecting legume in- 
oculation. For the primary purpose of 
educating the farmer to the value of 
legume inoculation, as well as to ac- 
quaint him with the limitations of the 
practice, the Laboratory of Plant Phys- 
iology has for the past four years dis- 
tributed in limited quantity pure cultures 
of these bacteria. The educational 
value of this work is founded upon the 
fact that the farmer is enabled at slight 
expense and little effort to gain first 
hand knowledge respecting the relation 
of bacteria to nodule formation, and in 
many cases is able to discover by experi- 
mental means the value of these nodules 
to the plant. 

While the primary object of this 
work is educational in nature, yet other 
purposes enter into the distribution of 
these cultures. By making available to- 
the farmer the legume bacteria cultures 
at a nominal cost, he is encouraged to 
practice inoculation particularly when 
exerimenting with a new legume crop. 
The immediate results of a  prac- 
tical nature obtained from this 
distribution of cultures have been 
the successful growing of crops 
which otherwise might have resulted in 
failure. Finally, the results secured by 
the practice of inoculation are reported 
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to the college so that in time there 
will be available a considerable body of 
data relative to the necessity and value 
of inoculation in New York State for 
the different leguminous crops. 


The work of the Laboratory of Plant 
Physiology in the preparation of these 
cultures was begun in 1910 when an in- 
vestigation was initiated with the idea 
of securing a satisfactory medium for 
the propagation of these bacteria. It 
appeared at that time that the pure 
cultures then available to the farmer 
were not entirely satisfactory. It was 
believed that the artificial media used 
were not quite suitable to the organism. 
As a result of a rather extended in- 
vestigation it was finally decided to 
use sterilized sand for the propagation 
of the legume bacteria. 

The form of cultures as now dis- 
tributed was then adopted as being the 
most effective means for distributing the 
bacteria. The cultures in brief are pre- 
pared as follows: The bacterial organ- 
ism is first isolated from a_ given 
species of legume. It is then propa- 


gated in test tubes on a nutrient agar 


medium and then the organisms from 
each test tube culture are sown in a 
can holding two pounds of sterilized 
sand. In the course of a few days the 
bacteria have multiplied so rapidly that 
a single gram of the soil may contain 
from 50 to 200 millions of bacteria. 
The writer has estimated that such a 
culture used for the inoculation of al- 
falfa sufficient for one acre, will contain 
approximately 6000 organisms for each 
alfalfa seed. 


The method of inoculation recom- 
ing. The contents of the can is added 
to a quart or more of water and the 
water and sand poured over the seed to 
be inoculated. The seeds are then 
turned over until each individual grain is 
moistened. The sand and water coming 
into contact with the seeds impart to the 
seed some of the legume bacteria 
which adhering to the seed are carried 
with it into the soil. The organisms 
getting into the soil undoubtedly mul- 
tiply, and as soon as the roots appear, 
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contact of some of the organisms is 
made with the roots and the infection is 
then secured which results in nodule 
formation. 

The main advantage of the sand cul- 
tures over other pure cultures is the in- 
creased viability of the bacteria and the 
entire lack of danger of injuring the 
culture. The cultures can be kept for 
at least a year without losing their 
effectiveness. Data obtained indicate 
that cultures two and three years old are 
still capable of inducing nodule forma- 
tion. By yielding some colloidal ma- 
terials and by its abrasive qualities the 
sand undoubtedly makes possible an in- 
crease in the number of organisms which 
become attached to the seed. 

The distribution of cultures during the 
season of 1915 was as follows: 


Field bean 
Garden bean 
Soy bean 

Canada field pea 
Cowpea 

Spring vetch 
Winter vetch 


The cultures were sent to approxi- 
mately 1900 individuals, while during 
1914 the number receiving cultures was 
approximately 1200 with a total of 
5,045 cultures. The facilities of the 
laboratory have not thus far permitted 
of a greater distribution of cultures al- 
though it is expected to increase the 
work during the coming season. 

Results of a noteworthy, beneficial 
character have been secured with the 
cultures for alfalfa, vetches, soy bean, 
sweet clover and field pea. The first 
four are relatively new crops for New 
York and, as expected, the organisms 
necessary for nodule production in 
these crops are not generally present in 
New York soils. With the field pea the 
influence of inoculation has been marked 
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in the cases where the crop has been 
grown for the first time. Beneficial re- 
sults have been repeatedly reported from 
the inoculation of red clover, but the 
clovers have been so generally grown 
in New York State that inoculation for 
these crops is not to be recommended. 
The greatest demand has been made 
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lutely dependent upon nodule produc- 
tion on the roots. There is no doubt 
about this and since the organism for 
causing nodule formation on alfalfa is 
not generally present in New York 
soils, artificial inoculation is essential 
to success. Of course the proper soil 
conditions must be provided. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ALFALFA CULTURES IN NEW YORK STATE 


for cultures of alfalfa and, as indicated 
in the accompanying figure, the interest 
in the growth of alfalfa is wide-spread. 
It is yet too early to report on the suc- 
cess of the alfalfa trials throughout the 
State. In the limestone area of the 
State alfalfa is being grown successfully 
and the reports now at hand indicate a 
high degree of success in regions out- 
side of the limestone soils. In any case 
successful growth of alfalfa is abso- 


In conclusion mention should be made 
of the active interest and cooperation 
of the various farm bureau agents. It 
is in a large part through the active sup- 
port and oversight of these men that 
many of the inoculation tests have been 
made and it is largely their judgment 
based on their observations and experi- 
ments that will decide for any particular 
locality the need for inoculation for any 
particular crop. 

























































































































































































Coal - Tar Products Versus Carbolic Acid 


as Disinfectants 


BY A. H. ZENNER, Detroit, Michigan 


CCORDING to Webster, a _ dis- 
A infectant is an agent for remov- 

ing the causes of infection. It is 
a conceded fact that infection is caused 
by disease germs; therefore, in order to 
be a true disinfectant, a substance must 
kill or destroy disease germs. 

A few years ago the only well-known 
disinfectant was carbolic acid, and this 
came to be used very generally when a 
disinfectant was required. The term 
carbolic acid is employed in a lax way, 
as the acid is used in many strengths. 
The laity run great risk of using it 
either too strong or too weak, so that 
the results are not always dependable 
or satisfactory. Carbolic acid is prob- 
ably responsible for more deaths by ac- 
cident and suicide than any other drug, 
and it is always dangerous to use and 
handle. The greater part of the supply 
comes from Germany, and under pres- 
ent war conditions the price has reached 
$2 a pint. 

Some years ago science took a hand 
to find what residue there was after 
earbolic acid had been distilled from 
crude oil. Experiments led to the dis- 
covery of the so-called coal-tar disinfect- 
ants, such as “zenoleum”’, “greso’’, and 
several others, and it was found that 
these were much greater in germicidal 
value than carbolic acid. In order to 
determine their germicidal value, it was 
decided to compare them with carbolic 
acid. This gave rise to the ‘“carbolic 
coefficient,” which means, for example, 
that if a disinfectant has a carbolic co- 
efficient of three, it has three times the 
germicidal value of pure carbolic acid. 

A disinfectant with three times the 
value of carbolic acid will perform the 
same work when diluted three times as 
will the same amount of undiluted car- 
bolic acid. It was found that these 
coal-tar disinfectants could be manu- 
factured at a much less cost than 
earbolic acid; the retail selling price 
on the two products named is $1.50 


a gallon. It was found also, after re- 
peated experiments, that the coal-tar 
disinfectants were not dangerous to 
handle. They are absolute disinfectants, 
and when properly diluted will kill the 
most resistant disease germ, by contact, 
in one minute. The typhoid fever germ 
was used for this test. 

Coal-tar disinfectants not only will 
prevent disease, but in many instances 
will cure it. They will kill lice, mites 
and parasites, and cure skin diseases. 

Compare the cost of pure carbolic acid 
at $16 a gallon, and the cosi of one gal- 
lon of coal-tar disinfectant at $1.50. 
The coal-tar disinfectant has_ three 
times the germicidal value of carbolic 
acid; therefore it would take $48 worth 
of carbolic acid to do the same work 
that $1.50 worth of coal-tar disinfectant 
will do. 

There are many products used as dis- 
infectants which have little germicidal 
value. One of these is kerosene. It 
sells for fifteen cents a gallon and is 
used pure. The coal-tar disinfectants 
are to be mixed with 100 gallons of 
water; no boiling is required, and at 
$1.50 a gallon the cost of the diluted 
liquid would therefore be about one and 
one-half cents a gallon. 

In choosing a coal-tar disinfectant, be 
sure to select one that is standardized, 
that is, always of the same coefficient. 
The Government requires that the con- 
tents of the package be on the label, 
and no variation from this rule is al- 
lowed. One can readily see, therefore, 
that the purchase of a_ trade-marked 
coal-tar disinfectant has the guarantee 
of the manufacturer and also of the 
United States Government. This is an- 
other strong point in favor of coal-tar 
disi..fectants. 

To sum up, the coal-tar disinfectants 
are cheaper, in many cases better, and 
safer to use, than carbolic acid, kero- 
sene, and many so-called disinfectants 
that are not disinfectants at all. 





The Man on the Land on the Other Side of 
the World i 


BY BEVERLY T. GALLOWAY 
Dean New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


VI. 


YING, as it does, close to the 
: equator, with an area in cultiva- 

tion equal to about one-third that of 
the State of New York, the island of 
Ceylon offers an interesting study in 
tropical agriculture. Tropical  agri- 
culture differs in many respects from the 
ordinary farming practiced in temperate 
regions. The crops grown in the Tropics 
are mostty long-lived, and their cultiva- 
tion partakes more of the nature of gar- 
dening than do the usual farming opera- 
tions. Labor as a rule is cheap; hence it 
is practicable to do many things by hand 
which could not be done by machinery 
even if labor were not available. Double 
cropping, and even quadruple cropping, is 
frequently practiced, but this is made 
possible only by heavy rainfall, great ac- 
tivity of soil organisms, cheap labor, 
and comparatively cheap means of soil 
fertilization. 

The island is shaped somewhat like a 
pear, with the stem end pointing toward 
the southern extremity of India, from 
which it is separated by only a short 
distance. The waters between India and 
Ceylon are very shallow, and trains are 
soon to run, if they are not already run- 
ning, straight through from points in 
India to points in Ceylon. The engi- 
neering work here is similar to that on 
our Florida Keys, where a passenger 
for Cuba is carried most of the way by 
rail. 

The principal crops of the island are 
rice, coconuts, and tea. Of the first, 
there are between 600,000 and 700,000 
acres under cultivation; of the second, 
something like 800,000 acres; and of the 
third, between 300,000 and 400,000 
acres. Rice is grown in Ceylon on both 


* This is the sixth of a series of articles on farming in foreign lands. 
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the hill and the flat lands. In the hills 
are to be seen some of the most wonder- 
ful of the terracing operations to be 
found in any country. These terraces 
are of all ages and have been used by 
primitive people in many countries for 
the cultivation of crops. The hillsides, 
running up sometimes for a thousand 
feet, are terraced by hand labor. The 
terraces follow the contour of the land, 
and in many cases they are only a few 
feet wide. By this method the land is 
leveled so that water may be readily ap- 
plied. Rice growing is about the same 
in all these countries, involving much 
hand labor from seedtime to harvest. In 
Ceylon the growing of rice crops is prac- 
tically continuous. Harvesting with the 
sickle may be in progress in one field, 
while in an adjoining field hand planting 
of individual plants or sowing of the 
seed may be going on. 

There are many superstitions con- 
nected with the production of rice—su- 
perstitions affecting the time of planting, 
the time of harvesting, the character of 
the seed, methods of threshing, and 
other allied matters. A writer, speaking 
of these superstitions, says: 


The farmer presents himself be- 
fore the village wise man or astrol- 
oger on a Monday or Wednesday, 
with an offering of betel nuts, and 
expresses his wishes in a humble 
attitude. The wise man then in- 
forms his petitioner, after certain 
astrological calculations, upon what 
the success or failure of his under- 
takings depends. The farmer must 
then go out with his face turned to- 
ward the proper direction as indi- 
cated by the astrologer. Should the 
farmer on this journey encounter 
sights or sounds which portend fail- 


The first article appeared in the 
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ure, such as the cry of an owl, the 
growling of a dog, the sight of per- 
sons carrying weapons, he imme- 
diately turns back, as the portents 
are against him. If, when he goes 
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produced on the island are not availab!e. 
There are many billions of them, how- 
ever, from which coconut oil, copra, 
desiccated coconut, coir, arrack, and 
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Rice culture in the hills is carried on upon terraced fields 


out, he should meet a cow, men 
dressed in white, or women or chil- 
dren carrying vessels filled with 
water, it is a good omen, and he may 
then proceed with his planting. 


Ceylon does not produce sufficient rice 
for her own needs, but must import large 
quantities from India. The threshing 
and cleaning of the rice is carried on in 
the most primitive way, the work being 
done by fliails and by the old-fashioned 
method of using cattle to tread out the 
grain. 

To the dweller in the Tropics the co- 
conut is food, shelter, clothing and 
drink. There is no other plant in the 
world like it in this respect. Nearly 
every villager has a coconut palm or 
two. The open lands along the coast 
produce coconut trees in great abund- 
ance as a result of washed-up nuts, so 
that there are nearly always enough 
trees to furnish food for the natives. 
The large coconut plantations are owned 
by the English and the Dutch and are 
found chiefly in the lowlands. 

Statistics as to the quantity of nuts 


other materials are obtained. Coconut 
oil enters largely into the manufacture 
of soaps, candles, and the like. Copra 
is the dried flesh of the coconut pressed 
into cakes for convenience in shipping; 
after the oil is pressed from the coco- 
nut there is a very useful residue known 
as poonac, which is used for cattle food. 
Coir is the material made from the long 
fibers of the husk, and is used exten- 
sively in the manufacture of brushes, 
mats, heavy ropes, and the like. Arrack 
is the fermented juice of the coconut 
and is strongly intoxicating. The young 
and tender leaves of the tree are used as 
a vegetable, and there is also made from 
the juice a kind of sugar which is very 
much in demand among the natives. 

On the lower levels about Colombo 
and extending back for twenty or twenty- 
five miles may be seen large plantations 
of coconuts, and growing under the 
coconut trees are young rubber trees. 
Growing under the rubber and the co- 
conut trees may occasionally be seen 
tea plants, with still other crops, such as 
plantains, arrowroot, and the like, inter- 
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mingled with the tea. Thus there is a 
mixed garden cultivation which at first 
sight appears to be more or less of a 
jungle. 

Tea and Ceylon have become almost 
synonymous. The great tea plantations 
are found in the higher parts of the 
island. Leaving Colombo in the level 
country, one travels for twenty-five or 
thirty miles, and then the railroad begins 
to ascend a steep grade. The ascent is 
through wonderful tropical scenery, and 
after one or two hours of heavy climbing 
the train reaches Kandy, which is the 
center of one of the large tea districts. 
The hill and mountain sides about Kandy 
are covered with tea plants, which are 
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quiring large, well-organized forces and 
good factory facilities. 

The tea growers of Ceylon have made 
very rapid advances in the manufacture 
of their product. Many labor-saving ma- 
chines have been introduced, eliminating 
a great deal of work formerly done by 
hand. Furthermore, these labor-saving 
machines have made it practicable to do 
the work much more cleanly than for- 
merly. The general practice of making 


the tea is the same here as in other parts 
of the world. The leaf when gathered is 
brought into the central factory, and if 
it is to be made into green tea it is first 
wilted so as to make it flaccid. Then it is 
put into a roller and rolled for half an 
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Tea plantations and tea factories 


kept rather closely pruned in order to 
facilitate picking. From Kandy to Nu- 
wara Eliya, a distance of from seventy to 
one hundred miles, there is a very steep 
ascent. Kandy is only about 1600 feet 
above sea level, while Nuwara Eliya is 
at an elevation of nearly 8000 feet. All 
the region between these two points con- 
stitutes the great tea center of the island. 
Most of the tea estates are very large 
and are under the control of the English. 
Labor is cheap and consists mostly -of 
coolies, who work for from 15 to 25 cents 
a day. The plucking, sorting, ferment- 
ing, curing, and general preparat‘on of 
the tea is a rather elaborate process, re- 
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hour or longer. This rolling produces 
certain physical and chemical changes in 
the leaf which enable the fermenting 
agencies to act promptly. The large roll 
that comes out of the roller is broken up 
and the material is put immediately in- 
to the dryer so as to check all of the 
oxidizing ferments. The only difference 
between green tea and black tea is that 
green tea is not allowed to ferment, while 
black tea is permitted to ferment for a 
considerable time. Oolong tea is an in- 
termediate form between black and 
green. The sorting, cleaning, and pack- 
ing of tea are tedious processes, but 
(Continued on page 620) 



































































































































































































































Bean Growing in Western New York 


Results of a Bean Survey of Ontario County Made in 1915 





BY F. W. LATHROP ‘14, Instructor in Agriculture, Canandaigua Academy 


HIS survey in one of New York’s 
T most prosperous counties and one 
which is well known for the spe- 
cialty it makes of growing beans was 
made in the summer of 1915, but the 
data secured for the records was taken 
on 1914 crops. With but few excep- 
tions all the information contained in 
this survey was taken from farms in 
Ontario County. Nearly all of the 
survey work was done in four sections, 
namely, Bristol Valley, Middle Cheshire 
and West Lake Roads, Bloomfield and 
Rochester Roads, Reeds 
Rushville. 
The Culture of Beans 


The common practice of growing 
beans in these sections is to plant them 
on land which was in sod the previous 
fall and was plowed up either in the 
fall or in the early spring before plant- 
ing. Of forty growers visited, thirty- 
one planted on sod land, six planted 
after the land had been used for corn, 
two planted their beans in the orchard 
and one planted after the land had 
been covered with quack grass. In 
many instances the plowing was delayed 
until one to three weeks before plant- 
ing time. Growers apply manure to the 
land either during the winter or in the 
spring and they usually cover only the 
spots which are most barren. The 
spring tooth harrow and the roller were 
the only “fitting” tools used by twenty- 
five of the forty growers. The seed is 
never treated to prevent anthracnose or 
bacteriosis because no effective seed 
treatment has yet been devised. 
Formalin treatment was tested but it 
was ineffective. Although the seed is 
often cleaned and handpicked no real 
selection is practiced. The writer found 
only one grower who had a seed patch. 
The amount of seed differs with the 
variety; for kidneys the amount is 
usually six pecks, for contract beans, 


Corners and 


marrows and yellow eyes five pecks, 
and for pea beans three and one-half to 
four pecks. 

The beans are drilled in twenty- 
eight-inch rows. An eleven-tooth drill 
with a seven-inch spacing, for example, 
is used with the second, sixth and tenth 
tubes open. The wheel mark serves 
as a guide. Commercial fertilizer is 
sown by the drill at time of planting. 
Thirty-five of the growers used either 
manure, or fertilizer, or both. The 
seed is drilled to a depth of two inches. 
The time of planting varies with the 
season as is shown in Table 1 which 


gives an idea of the general practice in 
1914. 


Table 1 


Time of planting 1914 
Date 


| June 1-10 | 11-20 | 21-30 
No. growers | 8 | 


26 | 6 


Usually the middle of June is bean 
planting time. Too early planting re- 
sults in poor germination and uneven 
maturing of pods which is a_ serious 
matter. A weeder is rarely used after 
the plants are up. 

Twenty-nine of the growers had two- 
horse cultivators which are the favorite 
tool for cultivation. Eighteen growers 
straddle every row so that they 
go twice between rows while elev- 
en straddle every other row and 
go once between rows. Six grow- 
ers use one-horse cultivators and five 
use both kinds. The first cultivation is 
deep and close to the row while the 
succeeding ones are shallower and not 
so close. Only eleven growers hoed 
their beans. At the last cultivation 
thirty-two of the growers threw the dirt 
toward the rows so that the bean puller 
would work more effectively. 

Spraying is not practiced because it 
is difficult to effectively spray beans. 
Furthermore it is not profitable except 
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where the crop is threatened by some 
insect pest. Some growers could have 
profitably sprayed for striped flea bee- 
tle and snails during the 1915 season. 


Harvesting is done with a bean puller 
which is made of two blades placed like 
the blades of a half-opened pair of 
shears. These blades, which are at- 
tached to a standard, cut just beneath 
the surface bringing two rows of 
beans together into one. 

A team of horses will pull six to ten 
acres a day. The rows of pulled beans 
may be raked and forked into bunches 
or may be bunched without raking. Of 
the growers visited, twenty-two used 
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a hay fork. The following table will 
show the dates of harvesting beans in 
1914. Certain varieties like the pea 
beans and marrows are earlier than the 
kidneys and may be harvested in time 
to prepare the ground for wheat. 
Some crops of kidneys are harvested in 
time and some are followed by oats 
the next spring. 

The beans are kept in the mow or 
in the stack until the threshers come. 
The usual price for threshing is seven 
cents per bushel, but for a small job a 
set price is asked. The threshed beans 
are then put in grain bins until it is 
time to sell them. Table 3 shows the 


Table 2 





Date of Harvesting in 1914 


Date 


fept. 10-20 
No. of growers _ A 


21-30 
13 


rakes and eighteen did not. The horse 
rake was used by eighteen and the side 
delivery rake by eight. Most growers 
would use a side delivery rake if they 
had one. Some growers do not use a 
rake because it shells beans; others 
have figured that the saving in labor 
is more than the loss of beans by 
shelling. It is difficult to rake a thin 
stand of beans. Since a man can 
bunch beans only at the rate of one to 
two acres a day, harvesting in this man- 
ner is a slow process. Raking makes it 
possible to average three acres per day. 
Occasionally one meets a grower who 
first uses a side delivery rake and by 
straddling the raked row with a horse- 
rake bunches the beans. There are 
three ways of unloading at the mow: 
first, pitching off by hand; second, un- 
loading with a hay fork; third, unload- 
ing with slings. Eighteen growers 





| Oct,1-10 | 
| Mm 4 


11-20 | 
ri 


21-30 Nov. 1-10 
2 1 


hauling distances of thirty-nine grow- 
ers. 


The system of marketing in common 


use should also be explained. All beans 


included in the survey, except seed 


beans and contract beans, were sold to 
produce men in Canandaigua, Rush- 
ville and Holcomb. When the beans 
are offered for sale the produce man 
takes a sample and estimates from this 
sample the amount of foreign material 
and defective beans in pounds per 
bushel of sixty pounds. The grower 
is paid according to this estimate for the 
good beans minus a charge for remov- 
ing foreign material and defective 
beans. As a rule this charge is two 
cents per pound of material removed 
for kidneys, marrows and yellow eyes, 
while it is three cents per pound for 
pea beans. Contract beans are grown 


Table 3 





Distance of Haul 


Miles 1.1-2 | 
No. of Growers 4 6 


pitched off by hand, sixteen unloaded 
with slings, three used a hay fork and 
three combined pitching by hand and 


> 





2,1-3 


4.1-5 


3.1-4 
5 8 


for seed-houses at a contract price. 
The pick is estimated for contract beans, 
but no charge is made for cleaning. 
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Factors Affecting the Yield of Beans 


Since the cost of production and 
profits depend largely on yield, an ef- 


fort has been made to study carefully 
the factors which affect the yield. These 
factors are, (1) variety (2) soil (3) 
time of planting (4) rotation (5) prep- 
aration of the ground (6) seed (7) 
diseases and insects (8) fertilizers and 


manures (9) cultivation and (10) rain- 
fall. 


Varieties 


Red kidney is the most widely grown 
variety. It is a good yielder when 
anthracnose is not prevalent and brings 
a higher price than other varieties. In 
certain localities contract beans are 
grown for seed houses. In this case 
the grower is supplied with seed which 
is later taken from his crop. The price 
of ‘the beans is agreed upon when they 
are planted and no charge is made for 
cleaning. Black Valentine, Refugee 
Wax and Bountiful are the most com- 
mon varieties found. The acreage of 
pea beans found was smaller than ex- 
pected. Contrary to the general idea 
the average yield was found to be lower 
than that of the red kidney, but perhaps 
the small number of acres does not fur- 
nish a fair comparison. During a year 
when anthracnose is common, white 
beans will make a much better showing 
because they are not as susceptible to 
disease as the red varieties. The red 
marrows are similar to the red kidney in 
everything except they are smaller and 
weigh heavier to the bushel. On the 
thirty-three acres surveyed these beans 
yielded better, than the kidney variety. 
The yellow eye is a fair yielder which 
is resistant to anthracnose, but the 
market demand is limited. Consequent- 
ly the price is never the highest. White 
marrow and white imperial are two 
promising varieties because they are 
anthracnose resistant and their price is 
usually higher than that of pea beans. 

Red kidneys are found in all parts of 
the country where beans are raised, 
red marrow having the same adaptation. 
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Most of the contract beans were found 
west of Canandaigua Lake on the Middle 
Cheshire Road. The soil there is mostly 
Ontario loam. Many pea beans were 
found north of Canandaigua on the 
Bloomfield Road. There the Dunkirk 
clay and silty clay loam are the pre- 
dominating soils. 

Yellow eyes are most common in the 
vicinity of Rushville. One field of fifty 
acres was observed there. The most 
common soil types were Ontario and 
Volusia loams. The following table 
compares the yields of the different 
varieties. Where the acreage of a 
variety is small the yield cannot be con- 
sidered representative in comparing one 
variety with another. 











Table 4 
No. of No. of Ave. yield in 
sd growers | _acres bu. per acre 
Red Kidney | 27 | 356 | 15.1 
Contract 7 89 11,1 
White Pea 7 | 76 14.1 
Red Marrow 4 33 18.6 
Yellow Eye | 2 | 17 | 11.2 
1 


White Marrow 20 





Total 586 
Average yield for all varieties in bushels per acre, 14.5 


With the exception of red kidney 
beans there are not enough fields of any 
variety to draw conclusions as to the 
effect of variety on yield. The writer 
believes that the strain within the va- 
riety is as important as the variety in 
its effect on yield. There are therefore 
great possibilities in selecting high pro- 
ducing strains for seedsmen who can 
give time to it. 

Soils 

Most of the records were taken on 
Ontario loam. This loam type is suited 
to beans because of its high lime con- 
tent and medium texture. There is a 
strip of this soil east and west ‘across 
the county at about the latitude of Can- 
andaigua. There are also strips of it 
part way down on both side of Canan- 
daigua Lake. The Dunkirk types are 
found north of Canandaigua. They are 
heavier than the Ontario types with a 
predominance of silty clay and clay. 
These types have not the lime content of 
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the Ontario soils. On the whole they are 
not as good for beans. 

The records taken on Genesee soils 
came from the Bristol Valley below 
Bristol Center. The types are a silt 
loam, a shale loam and a loam. These 
soils are rich, not too heavy, and may 
or may not have a rich lime content. 
Table 5 compares yields on these three 
soils. Only the fields were included 
which are on farms having one soil type 
since on farms having several types it 
is difficult to tell on which type the bean 
field is located because of the gradual 
merging of one type into another. 


Table 5 


Relations of Soils to Yield 
| Ontario | Dunkirk | GENESEE 
5 4 


No. Growers | 15 
Yield in bu. peracre | 15 | 14.7 19 


Time of Planting 


The time of planting is a factor af- 
fecting the yield. Too early planting 
may reduce the yield materially. Bean 
seed does not germinate evenly or 
strongly below a certain temperature, 
consequently early planting results in a 
thin stand and an uneven ripening of 
pods. No correct time of planting can 
be given since it is determined by the 
season, the texture of the soil and the 
location of the field. In the descrip- 
tion of the culture of beans the dates of 
planting of forty growers are given for 
1914. 


Table 
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used with certain rotations. For example 
nine of the eleven men who used 
the rotation, hay, beans, oats, wheat, 
used the red kidney bean because this 
variety is later than the others. Many 
growers cannot get red kidney beans 
harvested early enough in the fall to 
sow wheat and therefore plant oats or 
barley in the spring. As can be seen in 
Table 6 there are three rotations which 
are most used. These are hay, beans, 
wheat; hay, beans, oats or barley, 
wheat; and hay, corn, beans, wheat. 
Table 6 does not give a wholly accur- 
ate comparison of rotations as to yields 
because growers often change rotations 
to fit conditions and the beans do not 
always come in their regular place. One 
of the arguments for growing beans is 
that it makes a very good crop to pre- 
ceed wheat. The length of bean rota- 
tions may become important if the root 
rot, so common in Wyoming County, 
becomes prevalent in Ontario County. 
A long rotation is said to be one rem- 
edy for this disease. 

Two of the growers raised beans in 
the orchard. These and several other 
farmers in this locality think that 
beans make an excellent orchard crop. 
The crop yields well, adds nitrogen to 
the soil and does not hurt the trees. 


Preparation of the Ground 
The plow, spring tooth harrow and 
the roller are the most frequently used 


6 





Rotations and Yield 


Hay, beans, wheat 

Hay, beans, oats or barley, wheat 
Hay, corn, beans, wheat 

Hay, corn, beans, oats, wheat 
Orchard 

After quack grass 


Rotations 

The records for one year. are not 
enough to judge whether one rotation is 
superior to another. No doubt the ro- 
tation has a relation to yield. Differ- 
ence in the yield of varieties might af- 
fect the yields shown in Table 6 as well 
as rotations since certain varieties are 
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| No. growers | No. acres | Av. aes 
| ‘ 
| 20 | 317.5 | 13.8 
ll 164 15.6 
5 73 | 14.3 
10 20.6 
| 19.2 
5.3 


| 
| 
| 
implements. The usual plowing depth 
is six to eight inches. Growers com- 
monly harrow the land three to five 
times and roll from one to three times. 
The disc harrow.is sometimes used and 
occasionally the big cultivator. 

Growers plow six to eight inches for 
beans. It is unsatisfactory to compare 
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the yields of those fields plowed at dif- 
ferent depths because of the difference 
in soils. Table 7 compares the yields 
of those who plowed six, seven and 
eight inches. 


Table 7 





Depth of Plowing and Yield 


Depth of plowing in inches | 6 7 | 8 
No. of growers 9 14 ll 
No. of acres 134 | 244 | 127% 


Av. yield per acre in bu. 13.9 | 13.2] 17.8 

In comparing the yields of the grow- 
ers plowing six and seven inches, the 
difference favors those who plowed six 
inches. Those who plowed eight inches 
averaged over four bushels more per 
acre than the growers plowing seven 
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Table 8 


In attempting to find a relation be- 
tween the amount of preparation and 
the yield both the number of times the 
ground was worked and the time spent 
in preparing one acre are considered. 
Neither plowing or drilling is considered 
as preparation. 

Table 9 shows that the growers 
worked the soil from five to nine times 
in most cases. In considering all these 
tables less weight should be given to 
columns of figures representing a small 
number of growers. With this caution 
in mind the number of times the ground 
is worked has a close relation to the aver- 
age yield. In studying the time required 
to plant an acre, horse hours are used 
rather than man hours; otherwise a 


Days between Plowing and Planting 





No. of growers 


No. of days : | Days not known | 10-20 
6 


8 
No. of acres | | 
Ave yield per bu. per acre 








21-30 31-40 | 41-50 | 51 + | Fall 

5 6 4 4 7 

88 102 71 | 59 | 37.5 | 97.5 
12 13.4 16.4 14 12.4 17.8 





inches. It is safe to say that under 
identical soil conditions deeper plowing 
until the subsoil is reached will result 
in larger yields. Comparing depths in 
different fields is a more difficult matter. 


The time of plowing is important. 
For example, if a field is plowed a 
week before planting and is dragged at 
intervals of two days and another field 


No. of times worked | 4 5 
No. of growers 2 9 
No. acres | 36 | 147.5 
Ave. yield bu. per acre 15.8 12 





Table 9 


Effect of Preparation on Yield 


13.4 





is plowed a month before planting and 
dragged the same number of times, but 
with longer intervals between draggings, 
the latter field will be in better condition 
to plant. Table 8 gives the yields of 
growers whose time of preparation 
varied. Note that seven of the growers 
practiced fall plowing and their average 
exceeds that of any other group. 





man using two horses would have to be 
compared with a man using three. 


Does good preparation pay? A con- 
siderable number of growers worked 
their fields five and nine times. Table 11 
gives the average labor cost per acre 
which includes man, horse and machine 
labor, for each group and also the 
average yield. The average increase of 











6 | 7 8 | 9 10 il 

8 7 + 7 1 2 
146 | 91 55 | 76.5 10 24 
15.2 12.8 20.4 | 15 19.7 


cost per acre for those who worked the 
land nine times was $2.90 and the aver- 
age increase in yield eight and four- 
tenths bushels. 


Table 10 


Horse hours per acre for Preparation and Yield 


Horse per acre | 5-10 | 10.1-15 | 15.1 20.1-25 | 25.1-80 
No. of growers 5 12 14 5 3 

No, of acres 97 | 189.5 182 62 5.5 
Av.yd.bu.p.acre | 14.4 | 11.4 16.1 18.4 20 
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Table 11 





Ave. 
yld. bu. 
pr. acre 
Worked gr’nd 5 times 9 | 12 

os a a 7 20.4 


Lab. cost 1 
acre, horse, 
man, mac, 


$2.82 
-72 


No. of 
growers 





Seed 


Very little attention has been paid to 
the improvement of bean seed. New 
York bean growers might benefit by ped- 
igree beans just as Wisconsin farmers 
have by pedigree barley. Although 
there are no figures to prove it, 
there is no doubt that the qual- 
ity of the seed has no effect on 
the yield. Seed selection is important 
for two reasons; first, anthracnose and 
bacteriosis, two serious bean diseases are 


Table 12 


Effect of Amount of Seed on Yield. Red Kidney 





Acres Av. yield 
105% | 


16.1 
135 16.4 


Amount per acre Growers 





5 pecks 7 | 
6 pecks 10 


carried from one year to the next with 
the seed; second, selection of seed from 
high yielding plants will increase the 
yield. Just how much selection the 
average bean grower can practice profit- 
ably has not been demonstrated, but 
there seems to be an opportunity for 


sow the extra peck. The germinating 
quality of the seed and the fertility of 
the land will always have to be con- 
sidered in determining the amount. 


Diseases and Insects 


During some seasons diseases and in- 
sects are more important than any other 
factor affecting the yield. In 1915 an- 
thracnose caused heavy losses. The dis- 
ease, being in the second, disseminated 
very rapidly because of hot days follow- 
ing wet weather. A _ season having 
rainfall above the average favors an- 
thracnose. The striped flea beetle be- 
came serious before the beans podded 
in 1915 and in some fields large areas 
were eaten almost bare. Snails began 
work about the same time. 


Fertilizers and Manures 


Seven-eighths of the growers used 
either fertilizers or manure. Twenty- 
nine used commercial fertilizers rang- 
ing in amount from forty to two hundred 
and fifty pounds per acre. Most of the 
growers used from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred pounds. Seven of the 
growers did not know the formulas of 
their fertilizers, ten used a 2-8-10, nine 
used a mixture in which phosphorus pre- 
dominated, two used a 10-8 and one used 
acid phosphate. In comparing the yields 


Table 13 


Value of fertilizer 
and manure per acre 


No. fertilizer 

or manure 
3 

68 

12 —_ 


4 
42.5 
_13.2 


No. of acres 
Av. yielu bu. per acre 


50 
16.7 


No. of growers 5 | 


men who will make a specialty of this 
work. The average grower has his seed 
cleaned at the elevator. He may clean 
it at home. The occasional grower 
cleans out runner beans from the patch 
where he is to get his seed. This is as 
far as selection goes. 

The yields of the growers of red kid- 
ney beans who sowed five pecks of seed 
to the acre and those who sowed six 
pecks are shown in Table 12. There 
seems to be practically no difference in 
the average yield and this fact raises 
the question as to whether it pays to 


o 





| 1.01-1.50 | 1.51-2.00 | 


| 


4.50& 
above 
6 7 5 3 2 5 
79 138 17 48 24 59.5 

_ 15.1 13.5 15.2 18.6 21.4 11.3 


2.01-2.50 | 2 51-3.00 | 3.01-3.50 | 3.51-4.00 | 4.01-4.50 


where a 2-8-10 was used and where a 
phosphorus fertilizer was used, little dif- 
ference was noted, the averages being 
slightly in favor of the phosphorus fer- 
tilizers. This conclusion agrees with the 
fertilizer experiments on beans made by 
Professor J. L. Stone. These figures 
and other facts noted during the field 
work indicate that a large amount of 
potash is not necessary. Of the three 
fertilizer elements potash is the most 
plentiful in the soil. If the ground is 
well prepared and cultivated and con- 
tains sufficient organic matter, a large 
amount of potash need not be supplied 
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A common practice is 
to apply barnyard manure in certain 
parts of the field where it is most 
needed. It is applied on sod in small 
amounts. In estimating the value 
of the manure used by the bean 
crops it is assumed that during the first 
year 40 per cent of the manure is used 
and 30, 20 and 10 per cent during suc- 
cessive years. Using this basis, it was 
found that the values of manure used 
varied from a load to ten loads per acre, 
a load being valued at one dollar. 

Is the application of manures and 
fertilizers to the bean crop profitable? 

The above table indicates that the 
judicious use of fertilizers is effective in 
increasing the yield. Eighteen of thirty- 
five growers used fertilizer and manure 
valued at $1.50 to $3.50 per acre. Note 
the yield of the five men who used 
neither fertilizers nor manure. These 
yields are due to good preparation, fre- 
quent cultivations, and a_ sufficient 
amount of organic matter. Two grow- 
ers used lime and obtained good results. 
This is to be expected since the bean be- 
ing a legume has a high lime require- 
ment. It is quite probable that experi- 
ments in liming beans will give surpris- 
ing results. 


in the fertilizers. 


Cultivation 


There are four reasons why Table 14 
does not show more clearly the effect of 
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cultivations is worth considerably more 
than one double cultivation because of 
the better mulch which results. Fourth, 
the thoroughness. of 
Xe preparation affects the 
amount of cultivation 
necessary for the best 
results. Good prepara- 
tion clears the soil of 
weed seeds. 


PROFIT 44.3. 


“4 Seed, 


16.6 Rent 


/94 Man labor 


35-9 fpf 
Labor, 


Table 14 


Cultivation and Yield 





Times critivated 

No. growers 

No. acres 

Av. yield bu. per acre 


| 6 Over 6 
6 7 

| 100 107 

| 12.4 19.4 





cultivation on yield. First, the timeli- 
ness of cultivation with respect to both 
weeds and moisture may be more im- 
portant than the amount. Second, cul- 
tivation by bean growers is often too 
deep and may decrease the yield instead 
of increasing it because of injury to 
roots. Third, in Table 14 a grower who 
cultivates twice between the rows is 
credited with two cultivations. If the 
beans can be cultivated by straddling 
every other row with a two-horse culti- 
vator to control the weeds, two of these 


Although Table 14 proves little, the 
writer believes that cultivation of beans 
is important and that shallowness and 
timeliness are as important as the num- 
ber of cultivations. 


Rainfall 


Table 15 





Rainfall and Yield 


Av. | Av yield| Av. June-July 

yield | perbu. | r’fall in inches 
1911, 1913 and 1914 10.1 $3.29 3.3 
1909,1910and1912 | 16.1 1.79 5.1 
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The figures in Table 15 are taken from 
arn article in The Rural New Yorker of 
May 8, 1914, by M. C. Burritt showing 
the relation of rainfall to yield. 
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Figure 1 shows the relative size of 
the costs graphically, taking the average 
cost per acre as 100 per cent. The four 
biggest costs in order are horse and 
equipment labor, man labor, rent and 


Table 16 


Cost of Production per Acre 





Cost 
No. growers 5 


The Cost of Production 


The cost of production can be studied 
more easily per acre than per bushel. 
The cost per bushel depends largely on 
the yield. Table 16 shows the cost per 
acre of production for forty growers. 
Note that the cost of production for 
thirty of them is between twenty-four 
and thirty-six dollars, the average being 
$29.71. The costs include rental value 
of the land, fertilizer and freight, man- 
ure, seed, man, horse and equipment 
labor, équipment costs, rental value of 
storage and miscellaneous costs. 

Rental value of the land is charged 
at the rate of 5% per cent of its value. 
Manure is estimated on the theory that 
40 per cent of its value is used the first 
year and 30, 20 and 10 per cent the suc- 
ceeding years. The value was estimated 


| $16-20 | 20.01-24.00 | 24.01-28.00 | 28.01-32.00 | 32.01-36.00 | 36.01-40.00 | 40.00+ Average cost per 
®' | 4 5 


10 | 4 | 1 acre $29.71 


seed. This does not agree with the 
common idea that the main costs in rais- 
ing beans are seed and fertilizer. Since 
labor is such a large cost, labor efficiency 
has a big influence on the cost of pro- 
duction. Among the things which in- 
crease labor efficiency are size of field, 
(a large field giving lower costs per acre 
in labor) the use of horse labor and ma- 
chinery wherever possible. The two- 
horse cultivator, the three-horse plow 
and the side delivery rake are examples 
of this. The effect of the acreage of 
beans on labor efficiency is well shown in 
Table 18. A difference of $2.63 per acre 
is shown between the acreages above 
fifteen acres and those below. There is 
also a marked difference in the number 
of man and horse hours necessary to 
produce an acre of beans. 


Table 17 





Cost of Production per Bushel 





‘ Less than “ 
Cost $1.40 1.41-1.60 | 1.61-1 80 


No. growers 2 6 7 5 





1.81-2.00 


2.01-2.20 | 2.21-2.40 | 2.41-2.60 | 2.61-2.80 | 2.81-3.00 cons 


8 6 t 1 Tw 


Average cost per bushel $2.04 


at one dollar a load. Man labor was 
charged at the rate of seventeen cents 
per hour, horse labor at fifteen cents 
and equipment labor at five cents. The 
rental value of the storage was esti- 
mated. The other items are self ex- 
planatory. The figures for labor, rent 
and manure are those used by the Farm 
Management Department of Cornell 
University. 

The cost of production per bushel is 
given in Table 17. For most’ growers 
these figures vary from $1.50 to $2.50, 
the average being $2.04. 


Table 18 


Relation between Acreage per Grower and Cost of 
Production per Acre 


Over 15 acres Uuder 15 acres 


| = 
$31.84 


Growers | 
Cost per acre 

Horse hours per acre 52.2 56.6 
Man hours per acre 33 $7.4 


17 
$29.21 


In cases where wheat follows beans in 
the rotation, it is the common praet*ce 
not to plow for wheat because it does 
well without plowing. There is much to 
be said in favor of charging half the cost 
of plowing for beans to the wheat crop. 
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Table 19 





Price Received per Bushel 


2. 
No. crops Red Kidney 
“Pen 2 | 
Ked Marrow : 
Yellow Eye 
White Marrow 


| 
“Contract | 
| 


| 
* Seed 
Gross Returns 
Returns per acre depend on the yield, 
the price received, the pick and the value 


2.25 | 2,50 | 


2.75 3.00 3.25 
8 - 


—— 


i} &-| 
| 1:1 





produced on an average acre is $5.10. 
Table 21 shows the gross returns per 
acre, the average per acre being $42.94. 


Table 20 


Amounts of Pick 


Pounds 1-2 2.1-3 
No. of crops 14 17 
of the pods. The factors which deter- 
mine the yield have been discussed. 
Table 19 shows the prices received per 
buskel. 

Kidneys averaged $2.75 to $3.00, con- 
tract beans $2.00 to $2.25, pea beans 
$2.00 to $2.25. 





Table 21 


Gross Returns per Acre 


Amount | 0-$20. | $21.-$40 | $41.-$60 | $61.-$80 | $81.-$100 
Growers 2 19 13 4 2 


Average gross returns per acre—$42.94 


The amounts of pick for the growers 
visited is given in Table 20. Many 
growers believe that the charge made for 
picking (cleaning the crop) is a big item. 
The actual figures show that the amount 
charged for picking is 1.68 per cent of 
the total value of the crop. 

Each grower was asked at what value 
he estimated his bean pods. 


3,1-4 


The ma-. 


4.1-5 5.1-6 6.1-7 7 
7 5 I 0 3 
Table 22 shows the gross returns per 
bushel and gives the average returns 
when the value of pods is included and 
when the value of pods is not included. 


Profits 


The factors which affect profits are 
yield, price, pick and the cost of produc- 
tion which have already been mentioned. 
Profit is here figured in four different 
ways, profit per acre, profit per bushel, 
profit per horse hour and profit per man 
hour. The last is preferable. The best 
test of the success of a bean grower or 
the grower of any other crop is how 
profitable he can make every hour 
of labor. ; 

The profit per man hour should be 
clearly understood. Profit is the balance 
left after every cost is charged against 
the crop, including all the labor. A man 
may get enough from his crop to pay all 


Table 22 





Gross Returns per Bushel including Value of Pods 


Amount 


Less than $2 | 2.-2.50 | 2.51-3.00 | 3.01-3.50 | 3.20 | Ave. gross returns per bu. $2.95 (includ. val. pods) 
8 5 Q 22 1 


Growers 


jority estimated $8.00 per ton. Pods 
are therefore credited at this price if in 


Ave. gross ret per bu. $2.60 (not includ.val. pods) 


costs including his wages at seventeen 
cents per hour and still not make a profit. 


Table 23 


Profit per Man per Hour 





Cents 

Growers 
good condition. The average yield of 
pods per acre was found to be .638 tons, 
and at $8.00 per ton, the value of pods 


| Loss | 1-20 | 21-40 | 41-60 | 61-80 | 81-100 | 3 | Average profit per man per hour—38.9c 
7 8 8 5 6 3 2 


Many persons object to this method of 
figuring profit, because they believe that 
interest or rent and man labor should 
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not be charged. The answer is that a 
man does not really make a profit until 
his crop pays wages and interest; if he 
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2. What soils and rotations are best 
adapted to the varieties of beans and to 
beans in general? This question can best 


Table 24 





Profit per Horse Hour 


Cents 
Growers 


| Loss | 1-20 | 21-40 | 41-60 | 61-x0 
7 8 0 


12 ll 





81-100 | 100 | Average profit per horse hour 24.8¢ 
1 1 





cannot make wages and interest or rent 
he would do better to sell his field, put 
the money at interest and work in his 
neighbor’s field. He would make wages 
and interest and in addition be relieved 
of risk. The average grower in addition 
to all expenses made 38.9 cents for every 
hour of labor on the bean crop. (Table 
23). 


be answered by long time field trials un- 
der uniform conditions. 

3. Is drill row, check row, or hill 
planting the most productive? The 
bean planter which can plant in check 
rows and hills is unknown in this sec- 
tion. Why not try it? 

4. Does it pay to lime land for beans. 
Growers who have used good lime are 


Table 25 


Profit per Bushel 





Amount 


s Loss 
Growers | 7 


0-.50 | 51-1 00 | 1.01-1.50 | 3512.00 | 2.00 | 
8 8 12 4 1 


Average profit per bushel 90.7¢ 


Table 25 


Profit per Acre 
| Loss | 0-$10 | 10.01-20 | 20.01-30 | 30.01-40 | 0.01 50 
7 12 10 7 ek 


Amount 
Growers 


The other three ways of figuring profit 
are self explanatory and are shown in 
Tables 24, 25 and 26. Note also that 
Figure 1 shows the average profit to be 
44.5 per cent of the cost of production 
and that seven of the growers suffered a 
loss; that is, they did not receive a re- 
turn large enough to pay all charges in- 
cluding interest and wages. 

Progress in Bean Culture 

There are many experiments which 
should be conducted if progess is to be 
made in bean growing not only in ex- 
periment stations but on the farms 
where beans are grown. These experi- 
ments will answer the following ques- 
tions among others: 

1. Is seed selection profitable? 
work of importance has been 
along this line. 


No 
done 


$50. 


| Average profit per acre $13.23 
) 

well pleased with the results. Since 
the bean is a leguminous plant and has 
a high lime requirement, lime should be 
tried, especially on soils low in lime. 


5. What is the best fertilizer for 
beans? Each grower must decide this 
question for his own conditions. Many 
of the growers have never compared 
two or more fertilizers for beans under 
similar conditions. 


6. Is the use of a weeder on beans 
advisable? Some growers think the 
weeder kills too many plants; others 
use it regularly. 


7. Does deep cultivation decrease the 
yield? This point should be demon- 
strated for the benefit of many who are 
not convinced. 








Book Review 


The Autobiography of a Farm Boy 


By Isaac Phillips Roberts, Professor Emeritius and for thirty years Dean of 
the College of Agriculture at Cornell University. Published by J. B. Lyon Com- 


pany, Albany. 


Here is a book to interest the Cornell 
agriculturist, a story of the beginnings 
of his College and a revelation of the 
personality of the man who started it. 


The man tells the story of his life from 
a chair by the fire; conversationally, in- 
formally, as one who speaks to friends. 
He speaks of his father—‘“a dignified 
country squire in his high light-colored 
hat stored with papers, high boots and a 
shad-belly coat”—and of his mother— 
“commanding, handsome, but not beau- 
tiful, with that large benignity which 
comes from a well-spent, unselfish life.’ 
As he rambles in reminisence of his 
boyhood the reader gets rare glimpses 
of pioneer days in northern New York; 
the toil, the sport, the frugal abundance 
of it all; and he comes to realize that 
only such an environment could have 
produced such a man. 


At twenty-one he had, by summer 
carpentry, won his way to graduation 
from the winter sessions of the Seneca 
Falls Academy and successfully sub- 
dued and taught for a year a district 
school “advanced in deviltry.” Then he 
packed his carpenter’s kit and went 
West, settling in the vicinity of La 
Porte, Indiana. Here at the end of 
three years of winter schoolteaching 
and summer carpentry, with an average 
wage of a dollar and a half a day, he 
found he had saved enough to buy a 
farm and marry. But those economic 
conditions which preceeded the out- 
break of the Civil War made farming in 
that part of the country a task without 
hope. The farm was sold at a slight 
loss, “the two-horse wagon ‘bowed,’ two 
stout horses inspanned,” and the Rob- 
erts family trekked West to settle 
again near Mount Pleasant, Iowa. This 
was in 1862 when the prairie was hard 
to till and harsh to live upon and when 





corn, the crop of the prairie brought 
ten cents a bushel. There may be more 
colorful tales, but certainly there can 
be none braver than the story of the 
uphill fight made against natural and 
economic adversity by these two pio- 
neers. It was hard and it took time, but 
on the first of January, 1864, he says, 
“my wife and I took stock and found 
that we were out of debt and the farm 
was paid for.” Later in the same 
month the house and all its contents 
burned up. They moved into a nearby 
tenant house and started again. Six 
years later the board of trustees of 
Iowa State College elected Isaac Phil- 
lips Roberts superintendent of their 
college, despite his lack of college ed- 
ucation. They elected him because he 
had succeeded as a pioneer and as a 
farmr. 


In 1869 the Iowa board of trustees 
voted a full professorship and later be- 
stowed upon him the honorary degree 
of Master of Agriculture. He spent 
five years in Iowa, resigning in 1873 to 
come to Cornell, where he remained un- 
til 1905. Then he retired to his pres- 
ent retreat at Palo Alto, California. 
Concerning this thirty years of work 
at Cornell, Former Dean L. H. Bailey 
in a signed introductory statement 
speaks as follows: 


“For thirty years Professor Roberts 
and his associates stood for agriculture, 
always for agriculture—not for a 
natural science under the name of ag- 
riculture nor for some pleasant com- 
bination of studies that would satisfy 
the law. In an eastern university, with 
the great tide of imigration sweeping 
by him to the West, with decreasing 
values, with old fields, with hindering 
traditions, he stood—stood like a 
prophet.” 





















































a CRETE I 


Meat Pies 


BY WINIFRED MOSES, ‘15, 


Instructor in the Department of Home Economics 


of left-over meat,—bits of chops, 

steaks, roasts, stews, and often quan- 
tities of soup meat. Even if one is 
careful to make the initial order small, 
there are still left-overs. Because of 
the small quantity of some and the 
lack of flavor in others, it is often 
seemingly difficult to utilize them in an 
acceptable manner. When one con- 
siders the present expenses of living, 
the growing scarcity of food, and the 
number of people who suffer from hun- 
ger, it seems essential that every scrap 
of food be utilized. And if one has 
imagination, ingenuity, and a delight in 
the mysteries of cooking, it is not a 
task, but a pleasure to change these 
flavorless and unappetizing looking 
scraps into delectable dainties. 

When left-over meat is taken from 
the table, unless there is enough of it 
to serve cold, it should be freed from 
bones and fat and put into a jar. The 
bones can be put into the soup pot 
and the fat may be tried out, clarified, 
and used for various purposes. All 
left-over gravies and the water in which 
the meat is cooked should be reserved 
for making sauces to be used with left- 
over meals. 

Owing to the fact that the extrac- 
tives, which give meat its characteris- 
tic flavor, are soluble in water, the 
left-overs of the tougher pieces of 
meat, which are usually cooked in 
water to soften the tough connective 
tissue, are apt to be lacking in flavor. 
Therefore dishes made from these 
should be highly seasoned. The meat 
should be cut in small pieces, ground in 
a meat chopper for croquettes and 
diced for other dishes. It can then be 
heated more readily. This is desirable, 
for cooking meat at a high tempera- 
ture tends to toughen it. 

Left-over meats may be served in a 
variety of ways, namely, creamed on 


- 


[: every household there are scraps 


toast or in bread boxes; scalloped, in 
souffles, timbales, or casseroles; and 
prepared in chafing dishes as croquettes 
in salads, or in meat pies. 

The meat pie is one of the easiest 
and best ways of serving left-over 
meats and one in which endless com- 
binations can be made. If the quan- 
tity of meat on hand is large make the 
pie of meat, adding the other ingre- 
dients mainly for flavor. If, however, 
only a small quantity is available, com- 
bine with other materials and the mix- 
ture can thus be increased to the 
requisite amount. 

Meat for meat pies may be com- 
bined with starchy foods, as rice, maca- 
roni or spaghetti; with such vegetables 
as potatoes, carrots, celery, cauliflower, 
turnips, or mushrooms; or with the 
flavor vegetables, pimentoes, green 
peppers, tomatoes, onions, olives, pic- 
kles, or capero; or combinations of 
these. It may be flavored with such 
herbs or spices as sage, thyme, pepper, 
paprika, cayenne, bay leaf or sweet 
majoram. 

The crusts served with these pies can 
also be varied. Ordinary biscuit crust 
is very often used. Bits of left-over 
pastry may be utilized in this way. A 
bean crust may be made after the fol- 
lowing receipe: 

1 cupful boiled bean pulp 

% teaspoonful salt 

1 teaspoonful baking powder 

1 egg beaten 

2 tablespoonfuls of melted fat 

Flour enough to make a soft dough 
This is as easily made as biscuit crust 
and it lends variety to the ingredients 
of the pie. Plain mashed potato or a 
potato crust is-often used. Occasionally, 
plain boiled rice or buttered bread 
crumbs can be utilized as a covering. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
ingredients of a meat pie is the sauce. 

(Continued on page 616) 
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As the world grows more densely populated and as social 
Leadership conditions become more complex, the demand for leaders 

among the people more and more exceeds the supply. 
There is an unparalleled need all over the land for men who are thor- 
oughly honest, thoroughly unselfish and who are, withal, men whose 
capability to do things well, stamps them a superior type. Whether it 
be in the country or the city, this demand for leaders is keenly felt. 

The best example of leadership is to be found in John R. Mott, the 
Cornell alumnus who has reached the pinnacle of leadership. While Mr. 
Mott is interested primarily in religious work, he exemplifies the lead- 
ership in society to which everyone, and especially college students, 
should attain. 

Every college graduate should be a leader in his community. He 
should have those high ideals, inbred in his college career, which would 
make him fit for leadership and then he should have the ability and per- 
sonality to impress upon his fellows the ideals for which he stands. Col- 
lege men are generally looked up to; they are naturally above the aver- 
age. Undergraduates should look ahead and try to fit themselves for 
the leadership expected of them. Make use of opportunities here to 
make yourself worth something to your country, to your community and 
to yourself. 





Twenty-five years ago Stephen Moulton Babcock 
Twenty-five Years perfected his milk test and gave it to the world. 
of the Babcock Test Wisconsin, his home state, is holding a “Babcock 

Silver Jubilee” and all over the country men are 
honoring him. We desire to add a sincere word in appreciation of this 
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man who might have made a fortune but who preferred to make a great 
gift to agricultural science. Had he taken out a patent on his invention, 
the price of the apparatus would have risen far above the means of 
the man who most needs it. His unselfish gift has revolutionized dairy- 
ing all over the world and made it a business and a science. 


All over the country agricultural clubs are trying to 
An Idea help their members make more money and be better 
That Works men. In Maryland there is one club more powerful than 
the average and more successful. As originally organ- 
ized, this club was called the Gunpowder Agricultural Club, but as the 
members died and their sons took their places it became known as the 
Junior Gunpowder Club. Recently a third club has been started. 
Throughout all these years the organization has dominated the rural 
affairs of the community and been of good use. No other local institu- 
tion has enjoyed a greater influence or wielded it more effectively. 
Because of the success of this organization The Countryman is 
moved to tell briefly of the unique plan by which it is run, in the hope 
that here may be other persons to whom it might be of use. Whether 
the scheme be practical in all cases is for those who read with a definite 
community in mind to decide, but we believe that the principle is sound. 


The club has no officers, no constitution, no dues. Meetings are 
held at the homes of the members once a month on the Saturday of the 
full moon. A quaint idea, this, but none the less practical. It is most 
easy and pleasant to drive at night when the moon is full. 


In the late afternoon the members and their wives drive to the 
farmstead whose turn it is to entertain, and the men make a tour of in- 
spection over the farm while the women prepare what the county papers 
call a “collation,” but which in reality is a first-class farm dinner. After 
dinner the men gather in easy chairs and exchange ideas on some topic 
set at the previous meeting. The subject may range from “What is the 
Best Way to Buy Fertilizer?” to “Do We Want Latin in Our High 
School?” but it always has to do with practical and definite problems at 
hand. Later in the evening any member may bring up questions and 
all will try to answer them. The women are gathered somewhere else 
discussing something else—who knows what?—and getting just as 
much out of it as the men do. The masculine side of the discussion fills 
a column in the next issue of the county papers. Farmers all over the 
county turn first to this column and follow out its suggestions. 
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This scheme works because it provides a means toward agricultural 
and social excellence as simple as the farmer himself and as free from 
red tape. In this one community, at least, it has fostered hospitality, 
co-operation, farming, friendship and all the other fine arts of country 
life. Can you use it? 


It is stated that no plant disease causes more loss each 
Treatment for year to the farmers in certain sections of the State 
Oat Smut than does oat smut. The loss in many fields last year 

was reported to have been as high as twenty-five per 
cent. Besides the direct loss it is known that smut makes threshing ex- 
cessively unpleasant. Now is the time to think about riding seed of this 
disease. The formaldehyde treatment will practically eradicate the 
smut with the cost of only a few cents per acre. Can we ask for a bet- 
ter, for a cheaper insurance than this? Such work as the farm bureau 
managers are doing is highly commendable. In many counties of the 
State the farm bureau managers are planning to conduct an oat smut 
campaign this spring. In counties where these campaigns are carried 
on at least two meetings will be held in each town at which time the 
method of treating the oats will be demonstrated. 


One of the greatest if not the greatest problem that 


Farm Practice confronts the College of Agriculture today, is how 
and the Farmer’s_ to bring the confidence of its graduates before the 
Attitude " agricultural public. Reports from men in the var- 


ious departments of the College show that the 
average farmer has too little faith in the college man. Those students 
who are planning to work this summer to gain agricultural experience, 
especially those who are getting experience through the Department of 
Farm Practice, should do their best to remedy this condition. Such 
students have a special opportunity to influence the attitude of the 
farmers toward the value of college men’s services. Although there may 
be an excuse for lack of quality on the part of the student’s work there 
is no reason for lack of quantity. 











Campus Notes} 


J. C. Corwith, 716, 
Agricultural Associa- was elected presi- 
tion Elects Officers dent of the Agri- 
for Year cultural Associa- 

tion at the semi- 
annual elections held February 29. P. 
R. Chappell, ’17, was elected vice-presi- 
dent; Miss M. S. Albertson, ’17, secre- 
tary; and C. B. Loudenslager, ’17, ath- 
letic director. 


Of the 36 men 
from the Varsity 
track squad, who 
were selected by 
Coach Moakley to 
compete at the indoor meet of the 
I.C. A. A. A. A., held at Madison Square 
Garden, March 4, fifteen were students 
in the College of Agriculture. These 
entries were as follows: M. G. Cheney, 
16; J. C. Corwith, ’16; L. E. Gubb, 716; 
A. H. Main, ’16; H. Millard, ’16; R. J. 
Moore, 716; G. M. Taylor, ’16; W. C. 
Bartsch, ’17; F. G. Burke, ’17; W. D. 
Crim, ’17; A. W. Richards, ’17; L. V. 
Windnagle, ’17; A. F. Van Winkle, ’17; 
A. B. Kelly, 718; J. M. Watt, ’19. Of 
these men Richards won first place in 
both the high and broad jump and sec- 
ond place in the shotput. Burke came 
in second in the 24-lap team race, fol- 
lowed by Corwith as third. Gubb took 
third place in the high hurdles. 


Fifteen “‘Ag” Stu- 
dents in Recent 
Track Meet 


H. E. Babcock, 
sistant State Leader 
N. Y. Farmers on of Farm Bureaus, 


As- 
Babcock Warns 


Alfalfa Seed made a special visit to 


South Dakota and 


Minnesota during the past winter for 
the purpose of investigating conditions 
of the alfalfa seed supply. From Mr. 
Babcock’s report and from the reports 
of others who made trips through other 
northwestern states indications are that 
these states produced not over ten per 
cent of the normal supply. Mr. Babcock 
has this to say, “Information indicates 
that farmers should be extremely care- 
ful in purchasing alfalfa seed for use 
next spring. Unless one can be ab- 
solutely sure of purchasing  north- 
western grown seed, we believe it would 
be better to defer sowing until good 
hardy northwestern seed can be se- 
cured.” 


The Cornell Uni- 
versity Christian 
Association held 
a five-day cam- 
paign among the faculty and under- 
graduates of the University from 
March 9 to 13. This campaign was 
carried on witha two-fold purpose: 
to unite the religious interests at 
work among the _ students, and to 
deepen their religious life and ac- 
quaint them with the development and 
progress of Christianity throughout the 
world. Fifty men prominent through- 
out the country assisted in the campaign 
by speaking in the various fraternities 
and clubs ‘on the hill.” Cornell’s fam- 
ous alumnus, John R. Mott, ’88, direc- 
tor of the Worla’s Student Christian 
Federation, was the leader of the cam- 
paign. He gave six addresses in Bailey 
Hall. 


Christian Association 
Holds Campaign 
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Glista Coreva, one of 
University Herd the Holsteins owned 
Has 34-Pound by the College, made 
Cow a record of 34.52 

pounds butter Feb- 
ruary 12-18. This record, which was 
supervised by an official from the Massa.- 
chusetts Experiment Station, is the high- 
est ever made at the College. Glista 
Coreva has seven half sisters, all of 
which were bred at the College and five 
of which have records from 30 to 32 
pounds butter production in seven days. 
It is thought that the sire of these cows, 
Prince Ybma Spofford 6th, has a higher 
per cent of daughters with records above 
30 pounds butter production for a week, 
than any other sire in the world. 


There is placed be- 
A Poultry Market tween the main 
Chart stairways on the 

first floor of the 
Poultry Building a chart upon which 
the poultry market quotations are be- 
ing recorded each day. The records 
date back to January 1, 1912. Some 
interesting facts become evident by 
the comparison of records displayed. 
Upon studying this chart the first thing 
noticed is the remarkable uniformity in 
the price of eggs for analogous months 
during each of the four years. In gen- 
eral, prices reached their lowest point 
during the month of April and their 
highest during November. It is also 
interesting to note that while on April 
1, 1913, eggs reached the lowest price 
recorded during the four years, twenty- 
one cents, that on November 12, the 
same year they reached the highest price 
recorded, sixty-five cents. This chart 
enables one to predict poultry market 
prices with considerable accuracy. 


The Students’ Loan 
To Enlarge Stu- Committee of the 
dent Loan Fund College of Agri- 

culture has initiated 
a campaign among the undergraduate 
body of the College for funds sufficient 
to raise the amount available for needy 
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students to a total of five thousand dol- 
lars. The Student Loan Fund was 
started two years ago with a thousand 
dollars. Since then this sum has dwin- 
dled to $326. It is stated that forty- 
one students are now in need of aid. 
Subscriptions to the fund may be made 
to any of the following: E. P. Schlicter, 
716, H. L. Adams, ’17, F. P. Cullinan, 
717, A. D. Fonda, 717, M. S. Clement, 
718, E. Grimes, ’18, Miss M. M. Selden, 
719, F. C. Wilbur, ’18, A. A. Baker, 719 
and F. J. Hopkins, 719. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


The following men are out for the 
agricultural crew: C. H. Lynch, 17; F. 
A. Kennedy, ’18; C. A. Shafer, ’19; H. 
G. Schmidt, ’19; G. H. Stanton, ’19; 
G. A. Tavares, 719. 


The College of Agriculture won the 
intercollege basket ball title this year 
without losing a game. The team was 
composed of the following: J. E. Houck, 
17, captain; H. J. Karr, ’18; W. Palmer, 
718; S. J. Schwartz, ’18; J. B. Wilson, 
"19. 


On Wednesday evening, March 8, 
Warwick S. Carpenter, Secretary of the 
New York State Conservation Commis- 
sion, spoke in Roberts Hall. His lecture, 
which was illustrated with motion pic- 
tures, dealt specially with fish and game 
on State forest lands. 


C. P. Alexander, ’13, of the depart- 
ment of Entomology, recently spoke to 
the Jugatae Society on “The Cruise of 
the Ecphora,” the geological expedition 
taken last summer under the direction 
of Professor G. D. Harris, ’86, of the De- 
partment of Paleontology and Strati- 
graphic Geology. 


On the afternoon of Monday, March 
13, Elbert W. Baker, publisher of the 
Cleveland Plain-Dealer, spoke _ infor- 
mally to the members of the Country- 







CAMPUS NOTES 


man board and a few invited guests. 
Mr. Baker told of the farm which he 
operates at Gates Mill, Ohio, and of the 
country life projects of the community 
in which he has a part. He declared his 
belief in the college-trained farmer and 
in the moving force of cooperation. 
Above all, he emphasized the conviction 
that “honesty is the best policy’? and 
cited as an example the growth of the 
Plain-Dealer under his eighteen years of 
management. 


The ’Varsity Wrestling Team won its 
fourth straight victory and se:ond per- 
fect score by defeating Lehigh in the last 
dual meet of the season on March 11. 


Donald Bain Vail, of Ridgewood, New 
Jersey, a junior in the College of Agri- 
culture has been elected editor-in-chief 
of the Cornell Sun. 


H. W. Peters, ’14, has resigned from 
his positon as secretary of the University 
to accept a position with the Packard 
Motor Car Co. of Detroit. Peters was 
appointed secretary in his senior year 
and has been in that capacity ever since. 


On the afternoon of March 13 Jugatae 
met in Room 392 of Robert’s Hall and 
heard papers read by Mr. R. C. Smith 
and Mr. J. S. Gutsell, of the Depart- 
ment of Entomology. Mr. Smith’s sub- 
ject was “Insects in Relation to Health 
and Sanitation, as Shown by a Study of 
an Ohio County” and Mr. Gutsell spoke 
on “The Fish Culture Survey of a 
Stream.” 


“The Spirit of Audubon,” a motion 
picture of bird life featured the meet- 
ing of the Cayuga Bird Club, held on 
the evening of March 1 in Roberts As- 
sembly. Incidental pictures of bird life 
were shown by Mr. H. K. Job, an inter- 
national expert on such topics. 


One hundred and thirty undergrad- 
uates have been dropped from the Uni- 
versity because of deficiency in first 
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term work. This is a decrease of four- 
teen from the number “busted” last 
year. Agriculture was second losing 26 
this year as compared to 47 last year. 
The College of Arts and Sciences 
dropped 41 undergraduates, the same 
number as last year. 


On March 6, 7 and 8 Professor H. E. 
Ross of the Dairy Department held 
meetings in Erie County with W. L. 
Markham, who is farm bureau man- 
ager of the county. Meetings were 
held at Springfield, Chaffee and Ham- 
burg where such subjects were dis- 
cussed as regards the care and handling 
of milk and the disposal of other dairy 
products. 

H. E. Ross, Professor of Dairy In- 
dustry and T. J. McInerney, instructor 
in dairy industry have recently edited 
the Cornell bulletin on ‘Methods of 
Cooling Milk.” 


Professor C. G. Bradley of the De- 
partment of Entomology has arranged 
to carry on his work here during the 
first and third terms rather than, as 
usual, during the first and second terms. 
He is spending his second term at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, in Phila- 
delphia, where he is taking up special 
work. 


Professor A. W. Gilbert, ’05, of the 
plant breeding department will spend 
the summer at the Graduate School of 
Agriculture at Amherst. The work 
there will be given under the auspices 
of the Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges, its purpose being the 
study of recent development in na- 
tional, social, and economic sciences as 
applied to agriculture. 


The second Annual Good Roads Week 
was held at Ithaca during the week of 
February 21, the College of Civil En- 
gineering, the Federal Office of Public 
Roads, and the New York State High- 
way Department cooperating. The 
fifty-one lectures were attended by 
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more than three hundred visiting en- 
gineers and contractors. Interest in 
this movement is so high that this con- 
vention, which was' temporarily in- 
augurated last year, has been made 
into an annual institution. 


Recent extensions and improvements 
to the Home Economics cafeteria have 
increased its capacity from 550 to 700. 
Extensions have been made on the east 
and west ends and the east wing has 
been arranged so it may be used for 
private banquets, luncheons and similar 
private affairs. It is also under con- 
sideration as a possible place for ’var- 
sity training table. 


R. G. Bird ’16 has been elected presi- 
dent of the Forestry Club. The other 
officers are: G. M. Taylor ’17, vice- 
president; A. A. Manchester ’17, secre- 
tary; H. O. Johnson ’17, treasurer. 
Plans are under way for the publication 
of a Forestry Club “Annual.” 


The State Commissioner of Agri- 
culture recently called upon.the dairy 
department to formulate a law for 
licensing milk testers. The purpose of 
such a law is to protect the dairymen 
against. inaccurate testing by inex- 
perienced men, and was first approved 
at « conference recently held in Al- 
bany. It is expected that a bill cover- 
ing this matter will be introduced at the 
present session. Professor W. A. 
Stocking went to Albany March 16 to 
hold a conference with the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture in regard to this 
matter. 


With the additional greenhouse area 
allotted to the vegetable gardening de- 
partment, making an approximate total 
of 16,000 square feet, a number of ex- 
periments have been started, the result 
of which it is believed will be of con- 
siderable value, not only to the student, 
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but also to the commercial greenhouse 
man. One of these experiments is a 
combination variety and spacing test 
with tomatoes, the object of which is 
to find what spacings give maximum re- 
turns per unit area and also to try out 
some of the leading varieties. It is 
planned to follow this work up by some 
breeding work in .the endeavor to de- 
velop a variety of tomatoes which will 
be better adapted to greenhouse culture 
than the present varieties. Cucumber 
plants are being grown in a training 
experiment, the object of which is to 
find which method gives the maximum 
yield per unit area and which produces 
the earliest crop. The department has 
also started on a small scale breeding 
work with greenhouse lettuce with the 
aim of developing a better variety of 
leaf lettuce for greenhouse culture. 


Miss Miriam Birdseye of the Exten- 
sion Department conducted an Exten- 
sion School in Home Economics at Low- 
ville, N. Y., from March 6 to 10. 





The annual “Night School” in Home 
Economics began Monday, March 6, 
with a registration of forty women in 
advanced cookery and eight in sewing. 


Following is the program for “The 
Eight Weeks Club”? which meets every 
Friday afternoon in Barnes Hall: 


April 14—‘“‘Flowers’’—Miss Minns. 





April 21—“Service’’—Discussion. 


April 23—‘‘What the State is doing 
for Country Girls’—Miss Van Rens- 
selaer. 


May 13—‘“‘Week-end and House-party 
Guests’—Miss Anna Clark, County 
Secretary. 


May 15—‘“With Birds’—Professor 
Allen. 





BE Par nis aS ta hl 







’81, B. S. Agr.—On January 15 dele- 
gates from a number of scientific so- 
cieties met in Washington to arrange 
for a memorial to the late Doctor Jos- 
eph A. Holmes. The memorial has been 
proposed with a view toward advancing 
those ideals which Doctor Holmes held 
in regard to increased safety for mining 
and metallurgical workers and for the 
conservation of the mineral and natural 
resources of the United States. 


’82, B. S—Harvey B. Jones may be 
reached at 930 St. Nicholas Avenue, 
New York City. For twenty-two years 
he has been custom’s inspector of the 
port of New York, and in addition he 
has supervised a farm in Delaware 
County. 


97, B. S—Louis Agassiz Fuertes, of 
Ithaca, recently lectured in Detroit be- 
fore the Institute of Science and the 
Detroit Athletic Club. It was hoped 
that a contemporaneous exhibition of 
Mr. Fuertes’ paintings might be held at 
the Detroit Art Museum, but he had 
already arranged for an exhibition of 
his whole collection in the Arnot Art 
Gallery, at Elmira. A recent number of 
Bird-Lore remarks that “the Smith- 
sonian Institutes pays Mr. Fuertes a 
well-deserved compliment in asking per- 
mission to republish his series of Im- 
pressions of the Voices of Tropical 
Birds.” 


99, Sp.—Edgar Salinger is living on 


his 200 acre farm at Brewster. He has 
80 acres in fruit trees, but is specializ- 
ing in poultry, keeping a flock of 1800 


single comb white leghorns and mar- 
keting eggs by parcel post in five-dozen 
lots. 


700, Ph. D.—Kary C. Davis on leaving 
Cornell went to Durum County, Wiscon- 
sin, where he became principal of the 
first country life school in America. 
Later he returned to New York to as- 
sume the duties of Dean of the State 
School of Agriculture at Canton, and 
from there went to the New Jersey Col- 
lege of Agriculture, where he directed 
the short courses and was professor of 
agronomy. He is now head of the agri- 
cultural department of the Knapp 
School of Country Life, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee. His duties 
there include general supervision of the 
school farm, which maintains herds of 
dairy Shorthorn and Holstein cattle, 
Duroc-Jersey swine, and Percheron 
horses. In addition to his teaching, 
Doctor Davis has found time to do out- 
side work along educational lines. He 
is editor of the Lippincott Farm Man- 
ual series of agricultural text books. 


700, B. S—John Ihlder has resigned 
the office of field secretary of the Na- 
tional Housing Association to become 
secretary of the Ellen Wilson Holmes 
Company, a five per cent limited divi- 
dend corporation organized to build 
dwellings for the wage earners of Wash- 
ington, D. C. This is a phase of hous- 
ing work in which he has specialized for 
the last three years and he now pro- 
poses to give most of his time to it. 


05, W. C—Arthur L. Cook is engaged 
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in diversified farming at Cincinnatus. 
He is specializing in dairy work and 
has a herd of pure bred and high grade 
Holstein cows, which gave an average of 
ten thousand pounds of milk last year. 
In 1906 Mr. Cook was married to Miss 
Vera A. Foster, of Cincinnatus. The 
couple have three children. 


05, W. C.—C. E. Greene is farming at 
Greene. He raises pure-bred Jerseys. 


09, M. S. A.—Doctor Jacob Tauben- 
haus, associate plant pathologist of the 
Delaware Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, has accepted an appointment as 
head plant pathologist and physiologist 
at the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Doctor Taubenhaus_ recently 
delivered the John Lewis Russell lecture 
before the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, speaking on “Diseases of Sweet 
Peas.” 


709, W. C.—Since his marriage in 1912, 
E. L. Chapman has been farming near 
Albion. His chief crops have been 
wheat and red kidney beans, with yields 
of 45 and 18 bushels per acre respec- 
tively. He also grows apples and fattens 
steers. 


10, B. S. A—B. D. Gilbert is exten- 
sion representative in charge of the 
Lackawanna County Farm Bureau at 
Clark’s Summit, Pennsylvania. 


11, B. S—wWillis Corwin is teaching 
agriculture in northern Minnesota. 


11, B. S—Lewis H. Schwartz is fath- 
er of a baby girl, Martha Jane, born 
August 15, 1915. He is teaching in the 
department of poultry husbandry at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


14, M. S. AM. V. Barnes is prin- 
cipal of the school at Bethlehem, New 
Hampshire. 


’10-’11, Sp.—In the issue of February 
6 of the Knickerbocker Press, published 
at Albany, there appeared an article on 


the success of the Herkimer County 
Farm Bureau. This article concludes 
with the following personal sketch of 
the farm bureau manager, Mr. Charles 
A. Taylor: 
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“He has been manager just a year, 
but he is already a prime friend of the 
farmers and his influence is felt through- 
out the county. Taylor is a short, stur- 
dily built man with just a trace of gray 
on his temples. He is a tireless worker. 

“He is a native of Norwich, where his 
father was superintendent of a chair 
factory. As a boy he was raised on a 
farm near McLean, and when he was 
seventeen years old he took over the 
entire management of the farm ‘from 
his father. But Taylor decided to com- 
plete his education, and so finished his 
course in the McLean High School and 
entered Cortland Normal College. After 
finishing his course at Cortland Normal, 
Taylor entered the State College of Ag- 
riculture at Cornell University. He 
likes to tell how he began life at Cortland 
with $36.16 and still had the sixteen 
cents when he left Cornell six years 
later. During this time he was entirely 
dependent on his own efforts, paying 
the greater part of his expenses by the 
photographic work he did for the differ- 
ent departments of the university. Leav- 
ing Cornell, he organized the agricul- 
tural department in the high school at 
Hancock, remaining there three years 
until he went to Herkimer. 

“Mr. Taylor was married in 1912 to 
Louise Ferris of Groton. They have 
two children, Charles A., Jr., born in 
1913, and Florence Louise, born last 
summer.” 


(Continued on page 604) 
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The 
milk in 


pailthe 


, cowkicks 


over is lost 
forever 


ND the butter-fat that goes into the can through the 

skim-milk spout of a cheap, inferior or worn-out cream 

separator is just as surely lost as the milk in the pail the 
cow kicks over. 


The farmer who is trying to get along without a cream separator, or 
with an inferior or worn-out machine, is losing butter-fat right along, and 
butter-fat is money. 


Thousands of Babcock and other tests have proved that the De Laval 
skims closer than any other cream separator under any condition, and par- 
ticularly under the more difficult conditions so frequently experienced. 


Just think what a loss of as little as ten cents worth of cream at each 
skimming means to you in a year—twice a day for 365 days—over $70, and 
with as many as ten cows the cream losses alone from an inferior separator 
usually amount to more than this. 


It doesn’t matter whether the cow kicks the milk over or the cream 
separator doesn’t skim clean, the waste is there just as truly in one case as 
in the other. The former is bound to happen once in a while but it is always 
possible to guard against the latter by buying a De Laval Cream Separator. 





We will be glad to send one of our handsomely 
printed and illu-irated new catalogs to any farmer 
or student interested in dairying, upon request. 


The DeLaval Separator Co. 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 29 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 


| 50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over | 
| 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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JOIN EERE 


Plows 


ve 
” . 
*. 


° oe ve e r nN. -* 
High and Level Lift 
Practical and the right 
size for the average farm. 
Work with any standard, 


light tractor. Controlled 
by the man on the tractor. 


Pull the rope and all bot- 
toms raise high and level. 
Another pull lets them 
down. Plows raised or low- 
ered in 14 inches ground 
travel. Makes square 
headlands. All bottoms 
raise high, plows do not 
clog or gather trash on the 
turn. 


Extra beam and bottom, 
readily attached, increases 
a regular two bottom plow 
to three bottoms or a regu- 
lar three bottom plow to 
four. Size of the plow can 
be increased or decreased 
to meet conditions. 


Famous John Deere Bot- 
toms with Quick Detach- 
able Shares that are taken 
off and put on in one-fifth 
time ordinarily required. 

ie Deere Plows make any good tractor almost 
fndispensable. Permit us to tell you about John 
Deere Plows for light tractors—the plows with 


Quick Detachable Shares and the high and level 
lift. Write for cur package TP-149 


John Deere, Moline, Ill. 


John Deere Dealers Everywhere 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 602) 


12, Sp.—Frank W. Beneway is man- 
aging the Wile-Alder Fruit Farms at 
Ontario on a profit sharing basis. He 
writes as follows: 


“We are trying to establish a brand 
of fruit with the farm title. Although 
our main crop is apples, we grew last 
season twenty tons of cabbage to the 
acre, sixty bushels of potatoes, eighty 
of oats and a fair crop of wheat. Our 
peaches, however, were a loss. We are 
conducting some experiments on nut 
trees.” 


13, B. S—M. B. Goff is managing the 
Guern-Weal Farm at Sturgeon Bay, 
Wisconsin. He has a son, Charles Davis 
Goff, born May 31, 1915. 


13, B. S—Duane W. Hadsell is at 
Orlando, Florida, managing orange 
groves for a New England concern. He 
spent the year after his graduation 
studying methods of fruit growing in 
Oregon and Washington. He is one of 
the editorial staff of the Florida Grower. 


13, B. S—Bruce P. Jones, a former 
business manager of the Countryman, is 
now with the college department of the 
Macmillan Company, Publishers, having 
charge of the agricultural publications 
of that department. His work necessi- 
tates visiting all the agricultural col- 
leges of the country at least once a year. 
His headquarters are at 64-66 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


? 
14, B. S—wW. H. Bullock is associate 
editor of the American Agriculturist. 
His address is 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


714, B. S—Albert T. Combe, jr., is 
representing the Standard Oil Company 
at Soerabaya, Java. His territory ex- 
tends from Singapore to New Guinea 
and from Borneo to Australia. He 
writes that things were not so bad in the 
early part of the year 1915, as eighty 
per cent of the American population of 
Soerabaya were Cornell men. These 
Americans were Herbert Bertel ’10, A. 
W. Hart ’12, and A. W. Loudon, a grad- 
uate of Yale. 


(Continued on page 606) 
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Rumsey “Terror” Water System 


For Country and Suburban Homes 


For pumping from cistern, well, spring 
or lake where the water level is not more 
than 20 feet vertically below the pump. 
For supplying country houses, suburban 
homes and summer cottages. 


The outfit consists of a Rumsey Double- 
Acting Force Pump for handling air and 
water, an air tight storage tank and the 
necessary accessories, no pipe or pipe fit- 
tings are regularly included, these being 
furnished as required by the plumber in- 
stalling the system. 


The water is pumped into the tank at the bottom, compressing the air 
in the top. This compressed air drives the water through service pipes to 
any part of the house or premises as needed. A maximum pressure of 50 
pounds is sufficient for good results. 


The most popular outfit of this class is No. 1008-A-2 consisting of pump 
with 2% inch Brass Lined Cylinder, vertical tank size 30 inch by 6 feet 
and accessories, all complete. Storage capacity 220 Gallons. Other out- 
fits are furnished in any capacity desired. 


Have you ever stopped to consider the con- 
venience and saving of labor that a water sys- 
tem would mean in your home? The time 
and work saved in the kitchen alone would 
pay for a dozen systems. 


Rumsey systems are made for operation by 
hand, windmill, electric motor or gasoline 
engine in a variety to meet any require- 
ments. 


You can own your own water works at a 
very moderate cost. 


This book tells how— 


RUMSEY PUMP COMPANY, Limited 


Hand and Power Purips for all Purposes 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


oY 
Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 604) 


14, B. S—Richard T. Cotton recently 
sailed for Porto Rico, where he is to be 
employed as an entomologist in the gov- 
ernment service. Mr. Cotton has been a 
graduate student at Cornell since Sep- 
tember, 1914. 














Solicitors Wanted. 























We have openings for 
subscription solicitors in dif- 
ferent sections of New York 
State and Pennsylvania. We 
furnished all necessary sup- 
plies free and pay a very 
liberal commission on both 
new and old subscriptions. 
Ask any Professor at Cor- 
nell University about the 
merits of our paper then 
ask us for full particulars 












14, B. S—P. C. King, dean and direc- 
tor of the school of agriculture at 
Nganching, China, has been appointed 
forester by the governor of Ngan-Hwei 
Province. 
















14, B. S—J. E. McGolrick is in the 
real estate business with his brother, 
Paul A. McGolrick, at 261 Broadway, 
New York. 




















14, Sp—D. Burt Smith is about to 
take possession of a forty-acre fruit 
farm, situated two and a half miles east 
of Fredonia, on the main road to Buf- 
falo. 


Subscription Department 


THE Pennsylvania Farmer 
263 South 3rd St., Philadelphia Pa 



















715, W. C.—James T. Streeter’s ad- 
dress is South Coventry, Connecticut, 
where he is managing a 400-acre farm. 
He writes that he is working with sev- 
enty Guernseys and expects to build up 
a pure-bred herd. 


De SEN a eee 


14, B. S.—J. S. Woolen is farming in 
Anne Arundel County, Maryland. His 
address is Lothian. 





















14, B. S—C. C. Woolston is engaged 
in farming with his father at Pittsford. 





The Book of 
Dairy Books 


It’s the book, because it’s the au- 
thority on the breed—the beauti- 
ful, ever-paying Jersey. 

This book,*‘About Jersey Cattle,” goes 
way back to the beginning of the breed, 
shows how it was line bred and protected 
from mixture by law, and shows why it 
has developed into the most economic 
and most persistent-milking ofall breeds. 
It gives tests, yields, etc., proving that 
the Jersey is the money cow—the™Giant 
of The Dairy.”’ 

The book is free but worth alot. Send 
a postal for your copy today. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


3>7 West 23rd Street, New York City 


15, W. P. C.—Samuel G. Kroneck is 
working on a dairy farm at Frankfort. 













15, B. S—C. E. Cornwell is with the 
American Telephone and _ Telegraph 
Company, 24 Walker Street, New York. 
















15, B. S—J. Richard Dorn is in the 
wholesale wine business at 408-426 Water 
Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


15, B. S—Robert Dean Edwards has 
left the University of Wisconsin and has 
entered the graduate school of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 















(Continued on page 610) 
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THE PICTURE 
TELLS THE STORY 


It shows at a glance more than could 


be told by pages of printed matter 


q WE are specialists in the production of 
engravings, in black and color, for cata- 


logues, magazines, and general advertising 
q We are also equipped for printing plates 


in four or more colors a oe 


Send for Samples of This Work 


CHRISTY ENGRAVING CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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HOTEL IMPERIAL 


Broadway, 31st to 32nd Street, New York 


At Herald Square, the radial center of transportation to 
all parts of the City. One block from Pennsylvania Station, a 
few minutes from Grand Central Terminal. Subway, Surface 
and Elevated Service direct to the Hotel, which is in the midst 
of the fashionable theatre and shopping districts. 


Headquarters for College Men 


Rooms - - $1.50 per day and up 
With bath - $2.00 per day and up 


New popular price restaurant in the famous Palm Garden, 
one of the most attractive rooms in New York City, and easily 
reached because of our central location. You will find it a 
delightful place to entertain your friends. 


Imperial Home Dinner served daily from 6 to 8:30 P. M. 
$1.00 per cover 


Dancing every afternoon, Sunday excepted from 4 to 7 P. M. 


WILLARD D. ROCKEFELLER, Manager 


=——————————————————————————Y 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V. 


ANNOUNCING 


“Garden and Lawn’ 
1916 EDITION 


2 


Write for a copy of this beautiful seed cata- 
logue and handbook on gardening. It contains 
many directions on cultivation etc., and is pro- 
fusely illustrated in color. 

Here are listed all the varieties offered by 
James Carter & Co., Raynes Park, London, Eng- 
land. These are the famous “Seeds with a 
Lineage” whose record in purity and germina- 
tion has established a reputation both abroad 
and in America. Send now for the edition is 
limited. 


Carters Tested Seeds Ine. 


130 Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston, Mass. 
Branch of Jas. Carter & Co., Raynes Park, London, England 


bameus 


Jeslech Seeds 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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WHAT WOULD MACHINE MILKING 
SAVE YOU? 


This Burrell 

Machine milks 

two cows at 

one time and 

keeps the 

milk of the 2 

cows sepa- 

»rate. One 

man can op- 

erate two ma- 

chines. With 

them he can 

milk 24 to 30 

cows per hour 

according to 

conditions. 

That’s about 

what 3 hand 

milkers will 

do. But the 

BURRELL (B-L-K) MILKER 

has a still further advantage. It keeps dust and 

dirt out of the milk. It raises the standard of 
milk produced in ordinary stables. 


Send for Illustrated BURRELL Booklet FREE 
D. H. BURRELL & COMPANY 


Manufacturers a!’so of “ Simolex”’ Cream Separator and 
other “‘Simplex’’ specialties—"*The Best in the World.”’ 


BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL 


Should be used by all farmers who de- 
sire to raise their calves cheaply and 
successfully with little or no milk. 
Send for actual feeding records 


Quick Calf Raising 


of 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory 
Waukegan, IIl. 


Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 606) 


15, B. S—Mrs. G. Albert Mays, of 
Glencoe, Maryland, has announced the 
engagement of her daughter, Marion, to 
Arlyn W. Coffin of South Somerville, New 
Jersey. The wedding will take place in 
the early summer. Since his graduation 
Coffin has been teaching agriculture and 
science at the Agricultural High School, 
Sparks, Maryland. 


15, B. S—G. L. Fuller, who has been 
with the soils department at Cornell, is 
now managing the George A. Fuller Es- 
tate. 


15, B. S.—H. S. Gabriel is teacher of 
agriculture in the high school at Greene. 


15, B. S—A. W. Gibson is instructing 
in the Department of Farm Practice. 


15, B. S—wW. J. Hall is farming near 
Canandaigua. 


15, B. S.—John Kruesi has left Sche- 
nectady and entered the sales depart- 
ment of the Detroit Edison Company at 
Detroit. 


715, B. S.—Howard Lynch was mar- 
ried to Miss Josie Adelaide Poyer, of 
Marlboro, on January 22. Mr. Lynch 
was attended by William Creifelds,.jr., 
’15, and the ushers were C. F. Neergaard 
715 and T. T. Newbold ’14. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lynch will make their home in Brooklyn. 


15, B. S—A. S. Montague is enrolled 
in the law school of the University of 
Michigan. 


715, B. S.—J. S. B. Pratt, jr., is assis- 
tant agriculturist at the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’: Experiment Station, Honolulu. 
His address is Box 686, Honolulu. 


15, B. S.—C. H. Reader is living at 238 
Fort Washington Avenue, New York 
City. He is research assistant in the 
Department of Health of the City of 
New York. 


(Continued on page 616) 
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Water Systems for 


Country Homes 


Giving all the comfort and 
sanitary advantages of a 
city home 


BEERS, THE WATER SYSTEM SPECIALIST 


UPPLYING Water Systems for Country Homes, also private Electric 
Lighting Plants. Specialists usually charge high prices; the only ordi- 
nary part of my water systems is the price, but the superior equipment supplied 
and the experience that fits each item to your needs is where my _ specializing 
helps you. 


L. F. BEERS, “Water Systems” 
711 Powers Building ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
“When you want Water call for Beers.” 


Water Systems for Country Homes 


Every country home should have a good water system. iv 
It provides comfort, affords fire protection, and is useful Bio 
in many ways. Aad 
We have filled nearly 15,000 orders for tanks, towers, 


and water supply systems of all kinds and for all purposes. 

We can furnish you one to meet your individual re- 
quirements--ready to install. Your plumber or any good 
mechanic can do the work 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS FOR AS LITTLE AS $39 


We install all kinds of water systems, from 
those used on great country estates, or by rail- A 
roads, municipalities, and factories, to the pneu-! '! 
matic Simplex System which we furnish com- ” -_ 
plete at $39 for country homes. 

4H. P. SIMPLAR GASOLINE ENGINE $64. 

A splendid hopper cooled engine for general use,orin i> 
connection with water systems. 6 H. P. size only $94. ‘7 


rite, explaining a needs fully and ask for our 
special circular No 131. 


THE BALTIMORE COMPANY. ee Sicshas 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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The J. B. Lang Engine and Sainte Co. 


. Fireproof Garage—Machine Shop—Paint Shop 
—Steam Vulcanizing— 


Dealers in AUTOMOBILES, GAS and OIL ENGINES 


CADILLAC HUPMOBILE 
STUDEBAKER 
BROCKWAY and MACK TRUBKS 


BEST EQUIPPED REPAIR SHOP IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 
E. D. BUTTON, ’99 W. H. MORRISON, 90 


The Publications of our Service 


Bureau and other departments should 


be on the desks of all agricultural 


students. | These publications are 
helpful and they are free. Study 
the plant food problem from every 
angle. Address 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


Publicity Department, Boston, Mass. 
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Throbbing with life, glowing with color, 
Columbia orchestral records are triumphs of tone-pro- 
duction. In truth and brilliance, timbre and feeling, 
they represent the quality of all 


COLUMBIA™=RECORD 


Whatever class of music you prefer: vocal, instrumental; solo, 
ensemble; concert, operatic, dance, orchestral, you get splendid, 
rich, natural reproductions on Columbia Double-Disc Records. 
They will play—perfectly—on your machine. You can get 
them—everywhere— at Columbia dealers’. Listen to them 
today. ‘‘Hearing is Believing.” 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month. 
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erican Fence 


AWARDED am ad 


Steel Fence Posts 


Big, full gauge wires—full 

weight—full length rolls 

woven witha mechanically 
hinged joint. Superior quality gal- 
vanizing—proof against hot sun, 
sleet and snow. 


American Steel Fence Posts, cheaper than 

wood and more durable. Last a lifetime. 

Hold fence secure against all conditions. 
Write for booklet on how to 


s and ot f A 
A! Sent Free set posts and erect fence 


Every farmer should haveit. 


Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Chicago New York Pittsburgh Cleveland Denver 


An Open Letter to You Know Your 


We would be pleased to quote 
you whenever in the market for— 
Scratching Grains—Poultry Mash 
—Little Chick Feed—Growing Ra- , 
tion—Separate Grains—like Corn This 
—Wheat—Oats—Kaffir Corn—Mi- Book 
lo Maize—Hemp Seed—Sunflower Tells 
Seed—Hulled Oats—Pin Head Oat aay 
Meal—Alfalfa Meal—or Bone 
M eal—Granulated Bone—B eef You 
Scraps—Charcoal—Oyster Shell— Can 
and Grits. We manufacture Eat- Make 
on’s Famous Poultry Foods and It 
handle in addition the various Better 
items set out above—also a full 
line of Mill Feeds—Horse and 


| VERTICAL | 
| FARMING | 


| 


Dairy Feeds. When asking for 
quotations, kindly confine your in- 
quiry to such items as you require 
for immediate shipment. We re- 
spectfully solicit a share of your 
business. 


R. D. EATON 


GRAIN and FEED CO. 
Norwich New York 


UR FREE BOOKLET “VERTICAL FARM- 

ING" tells the composition of soil, how it 
can be improved and why explosives are the 
most practical and economical agencies to 
use. This booklet is prepared by G. E. Bailey, 
Professor of Geology of Southern California 
University. Get this FREE BOOK. Know 
your land and apply Professor Bailey’s recom- 
mendations. A postal request will get you a 
copy. Address dept. 266 F. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Powder Makers Since 802 
Wilmington, Delaware 


—=—=—=—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————————————— 
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“Natco 
on the Farm 


—that’s the 
title of our 
new free book 
on hollow tile for farm build- 
ings. Send for it. Before you Natco Garage 
figure on another building, read 44x36 ft. Fireproof, 
it carefully; study its illustrations Soares ccaaboaserd 
and plans. Natco buildings cost a little es jae 
more than frame buildings, but the first 
cost is the last cost—-no painting or repairs. 
They cost less than other forms of permanent 
construction, and are easier to erect. You'll be con- 
vinced that for permanency, safety, health, convenience 
and attractiveness, you should 


Build with Natco HollowTile 


They cannot decay, burn, warp, crack or crumble. Their glazed surfaces 
are impervious to air and moisture; their dead air spaces resist frost. 

We have some very practical plans of buildings 
ready for you—free—and our experience as the 

largest fireproofers of buildings in 

North America is yours for the 
asking. Writetoday. Andbe gle 

sure to ask for the book, 

“Natco On The Farm.” 


Also ask for catalog describing the 
ever popular Natco Imperishable Silo— 


eT 7 © ” — 
The Silo That Lasts For Generations. Natco Poultry House 
A perfect ensilage preserver in all parts, Well ventilated, clean, 
through all weather conditions. Hand- warm—makes fowl happy, 
some, durable, convenient is this, contented profit builders. 
the “skyscraper of the farm,” 
andamost valuable addition 


to your farm buildings. 


National 
Fire Proofing Company 


1136 Fulton Building 


sPittsburgh, Pa. 


a 23 Factories—Short hauls— 
The Natco Imperishable Silo Prompt shipments. 


A perfect ensilage preserver. Strong, con- 
venient, fine-looking, Your best investment, 


Where you saw it will heip you, them and us 
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“Fine Work! 
—that’s what you'll say when you see 
the soil, manure and stubble mixed over 
and over with the 
“Acme” Pulverizing Harrow 
“The coulters do the work.” They cut 
and crush clods, turn the soil twice, 
ulverize and mulch at one operation. 
There's an *‘Acme’”’ for overy urpose---sizes 
8 to 171-2 feet in width. Send for free book--- 
now---and learn more about these most de- 
pendable of all seedbed builders. 
Duane H. Nash Inc. 
: Pp Millington, 
New Jersey 


6% ft. wide 




























CORNELL USES 
the most efficient and durable products ob- 
tainable. So should you - it pays. The De- 
partment of Poultry Husbandry uses Carbola 
in its demonstration work —a credit to us and 


an example to you. 
This endorsement 















confirms the unqualifi- 
ed satisfaction of many of the 
leading poultrymen and dairy 
men of the country who are 
constant users of 


ARBOLA 


The Disinfecting White Paint 


the powerful germicide and 
snow-white mineral paint. 20 





times stronger than carbolic, 
yet absolutely harmless to 
man or beast. _ Easily 
applied with brush or 
_ sprayer. 

USE IT INSTEAD OF WHITEWASH 


Send 25 cents (stamps accepted) for trial package, 
enough to paint and disinfect 250 square feet. 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO. 


DEPT. B 
7 E. 42nd St. New York City 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 610) 
15, Grad—A. M. Ritchie, Carnegie 
Fellow of the Imperial Bureau of Ento- 
mology, who was registered in the De- 
partment of Entomology of this college, 
is now imperial entomologist of Jamaica. 


15, B. S.—B. H. Stasch, who was in 
the dairy business in Vermont, has re- 
turned to Ithaca where he intends to 
enter horticultural and vegetable garden- 
ing work. 


Meat Pies 


(Continued from page 593) 

The usual way is to use the left-over 
gravy as a sauce to mix with the meat 
and other ingredients, but many other 
sauces may be used. The simplest 
sauce is the plain white or velocité 
sauce, made by melting one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, stirring into this one 
tablespoonful of flour and gradually add- 
ing either one cupful of milk, or one 
cupful of stock. If the butter and flour 
are browned before the liquid is added, 
we have a brown sauce. If we use 
tomato juice for liquid, we have a to- 
mato sauce. The addition of pimento 
makes a pimento sauce. These sauces 
may be varied by the addition of 
chopped pepper, mushrooms, celery, 
oysters, pickles, capero, or eggs. 

The general rule for making a meat 
pie is to dice the meat and the veget- 
ables. If these are to be combined 
with the meat, mix with plenty of 
sauce, put into a buttered baking dish, 
add the crust and bake until crust is 
done. If raw vegetables are to be 
used, dice them and mix them with 
stock or sauce, the flavor herbs or 
spices, and cook on top of the stove un- 
til nearly done. Add the diced meat, 
which has been seasoned, transfer to 
a buttered baking dish, put on the 
crust and bake. 

A meat pie may be served in a large 
dish, but it is more attractive when 
served in individual casseroles or rume- 
kins. 
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Hand, Traction and Gasoline Engine machines. 
Call and look over 


Watson ee line and se- 


i, FREE 
4-Row Potato Sprayer @aiaa 1 eof handsome 


for wide or narrow ey iH - Spray Book. 
rows. Spray as fast as ! 
you can drive. Power 7 

always strong. Auto- 

matic Agitation of 

liquid and cleaning 

of strainers. Two noz- 

zles to each row for 

thoroughly ine 

foliage both top an 

bottom. 


[NG Insures Perfect 
| Fruit and Vegetables 
We sell Sprayers for everybody— 


The Empire King 


leads everything of its kind. Throws fine, 
misty spray with strong force. No clog- 
Strainers are 


clean and liquid is thor- 
oughly agitated auto- 
matically. Corrosion is im- 
possible. 


Hii \| \ Can be easily moved about. 
4} HY Adapted for spraying fruitand 
( HIN vegetables, also whitewash. 
Can be furnished on different size casks and 
also fitted for spraying 4 rows of potatoes. 


The Leader Orchard Sprayers 


are typical modern machines for large spraying operations. Combina- 
tion mounted outfits, consisting of gasoline engine, spray tank, pump, 
: platforms, spraying appli- 
ances, all complete and 
ready for work. Engines 
adapted for other power 

work. 


Insist on this 


\\ @FIELD FORCE PUMP COs 


Zar 
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growing and forestry 


yet most of the directions for fruit growing are directions 
for producing rapid wood growth only. 


This means coming into bearing late and irregular bearing on 
account of lack of enough available mineral plant food to raise a 
crop of fruit and to set strong fruit buds in the same season. 


POTASH 


Two years before the trees are expected to come into bearing the annual 
application of minerals should begin, using 50 to 100 pounds Muriate of 
Potash and 100 to 200 pounds of bone, acid phosphate or basic slag 
per acre. 
Potash improves the flavor, shipping quality and keeping power as 
weil as the yield of fruits, 
Write us for Potash prices and for free books with 
formulas and directions. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
42 Broadway, New York 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill, 


Bank & Trust Bldg., Savannah, Ga. POTASH 
Whitney Bank Building af 
New Orleans, La. 


Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga, 


TREES at WHOLESALE 
W. & TC. Smith Zompany, Geneva, New York 


Che Geneva Nurseries 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Our trees are not lowest in price, but we guarantee 
Quality and Purity of varieties, and such 


nursery stock is the cheapest 
1000 ACRES 70 YEARS 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 


eel 
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Book of Barn Plans FREE 


If you are going to Build a New 
Barn, or Remodel the Old One, you 
should have this book. 


Why Not Build This Fall? 


Louden Barn Plans is not a catalog of 

barn equipment. It is a complete and 
valuable book of reference and instruction 

on barn construction, 

The 112 pages of Louden Barn Plans are full of dollar- 
saving information. 1t contains 51 representative designs 


for cow barns, horse barns, combination and general purpose barns, as wel 
as many other designs, for hog barns, pens, hay sheds, etc. 


The advantages in each design in Louden Barn Plans are pointed out, and 

estimate of construction cost is given. In addition, there are $2 pages devoted 
to general construction problems, such as concrete work, laying floors, roof con- 
struction, ventilation, etc. 


When Writing for This Book, Please State When You Expect to Build, 
and How Many Cows and How Many Horses You Want to House 


We have Designs for nearly 4,000 barns and our architects will give your X 
letter personal attention if we learn your exact requirements, 


Louden Barn Equipment 


Louden equipment makes possible a clean, sanitary barn with a minimum of 
expense for upkeep. When cows are transferred from dark, dirty barns to 
Louden barns, the milk flow often increases from 15 to 25 per cent, and the labor 
of caring for the herd is reduced one-third to one-half. 


The cost of installing Louden 
equipment is surprisingly small. 


The Louden Line Includes: 


Litter Carriers Cow Stalls 
eed Carriers Horse Stalls 
Hay Carriers Mangers 
Hay Loft Manger Divisions 
uipment Animal Pens 
BirdProofBarn _ of all kinds 
Door Hangers Power Hoists 


Catalogs Free 
the Louden MachineyCo. 


(Established 1367) 
4800 Broadway, Fairfield, lowa 
i 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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Both phones. Over 115 E. 
State. Photographer and 
Kodak Dealer. The best 
in each line. All work 
guaranteed. Bargains in 


ameras’ Developing and printing on short notice. 





Cheap 
Copper Sulphate 


can no longer be had but growers of 
Potatoes, Grapes and Vegetables who 
have used Sulfocide for the past 5 or 
6 years say that they prefer it to 
Bordeaux mixture as it is cheaper 
and easier to use and equally effec- 
tive. 1 gallon makes 200 gallons of 
Spray. Write today for booklet. 


B. G. Pratt Company 
Dept. 30 
50 Church St. 





New York 


Department of Plant Breeding’s 


WELCOME 
Seed Oats 


Propagated from one desirable 
plant by the Department of Plant 
Breeding, Cornell College of Ag- 
riculture. Result of ten years’ 
careful work. Selected for its 
high yield, high percentage of 
meat to hull and stiff straw. In 
several field tests, with many other 
varieties, highest yielding oat on 
my farm, at Ithaca, and many 
places in New York State. Yield 
of 60 bushels per acre in 1915 on 
poor volusia silt loam on my 
farm. 

My supply is the increase from 
one quart of seed furnished by the 
Department of Plant Breeding in 
1912 under whose supervision 
careful field tests were made for 
two successive years. 

Write for sample and prices. 


H. K. CRANDALL, Wilawana, Pa. 


The Crops of Ceylon 


(Continued from Page 551) 


where labor is so cheap as it is at Cey- 
lon it can be done with comparatively 
little cost. 

One of the most recently introduced 
crops in Ceylon is rubber. The _ intro- 
duction and successful cultivation of 
this is due largely to the efforts of Dr. 
J. C. Willis, who was for a number of 
years director of the Botanical Gardens 
at Peradeniya. Dr. Willis began his ex- 
periments with the seed of the rubber 
plant in 1897. Setting out plants in one 
of the botanic gardens of the island, it 
was soon found that an annual return of 
one hundred pounds or more of rubber 
per acre might be expected. About this 
time Dr. Willis made a discovery which 
more or less revolutionized the produc- 
tion of rubber, namely, that if a tree is 
tapped for rubber, and then ten days 
later is tapped in the same spot, the yield 
of rubber is about twice as large. Tap- 
ping is done by means of V-shaped cuts 
in the tree made about six or seven feet 
above the ground. The sap, or milk, runs 
down these cuts, and is collected in tins 
and brought into factories, where it is 
coagulated, or clotted. It is then ready 
for export. 

The rubber industry of the Tropics has 
grown to enormous proportions in the 
last ten or fifteen years. There are in the 
neighborhood of 200,000 acres planted to 
rubber in Ceylon alone. Although the 
prices are not so great as in former 
years, the profits are still very satisfac- 
tory. 

In walking about through the beautiful, 
narrow lanes everywhere found in Cey- 
lon, over the mountains, and through the 
hills, one frequently comes upon small, 
picturesque huts in which the natives 
live. It is not uncommon to find spread 
out on the ground, but protected from 
the ground by a large palm leaf, quan- 
tities of seeds of the cacao, from which 
our cocoa is made. While there are some 
plantations of cacao of considerable size, 
the industry after all is a sort of family 
affair, each family seeming to be able to 
procure the fruits from the roadways and 


(Continued on page 622) 
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RICHES, PIVER & CO. 


Makers of the Finest Qualities of 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 


PASTE AND POWDERED 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


PASTE AND POWDERED 


BORDEAUX LEAD 


PASTE AND POWDERED 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 


PASTE AND POWDERED 


RICHES, PIVER & CO., 30 Church St., NEW YORK 
Works and Laboratory, Hoboken, N. J. 


“WE-HA-CO” Power and Hand Sprayers 


ss 


These are the light weight 
power sprayers so well and 
favorably known all through 
the fruit growing districts. 


(Sizes 50 to 200 gals) 


Forkner Light Draft Harrows 


Bucket 


Co Rochester, 
a 
SECRET LO CI N. ¥e 
In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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If you want this year’s brood to 
live—feed them 


H-O Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed 


Cuts out the uncertainty of home- 
mixed feeds, the fuss and trouble of 
mixing, ete. H-O Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed saves a larger per cent. 
of every brood because it is a feed 
that chicks can digest. 

One big breeder says, “I haven't 
lost a chick this year.” Why not try 
it on your next brood? Write for 
sample, prices and descriptive folder. 


THE H-O ComPANY | JOHN J. CAMPBELL 
MILLS GEN. SALES AGENT 
BUFFALO, N. Y. | HARTFORD, CONN. 


They Win on Merit 


For Purity, Strength 
and Reliability 


Chr. Hansen’s Danish 
Dairy Preparations 


( Butter Color 
DANISH i Cheese Color 


Rennet Extract 


Lactic Ferment Culture 
Cheese Color Tablets 
Rennet Tablets 


are the Leaders and indorsed 
by most of the Prize-Winning 
Butter and Cheese Makers. 


HANSEN’S means QUALITY 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory 


Incorporated 


Box 1204, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


The Crops of Ceylon 


(Continued from page 620) 
jungles, and to save and have ready for 
market a certain quantity of the bean- 
like seeds. 

The jungles, of course, are filled with 
many kinds of tropical fruits which at all 
times furnish plenty of food for the na- 
tives. The jak fruit is found everywhere, 
sometimes growing two feet in length 
and weighing from forty to fifty pounds. 
The jak is to the natives of Ceylon 
what the cabbage is to our southern Ne- 
gro population—the standard vegetable 
product. Mangoes, camphor, bamboos of 
many kinds, cinnamon, coffee, bananas 
and plantains are found everywhere. 

Nearly all the natives in these regions, 
including those from the Straits Settle- 
ments, Siam, Burma, Ceylon, Java, Su- 
matra, and the adjacent islands, are ad- 
dicted to the use of the betel nut. The 
nut is obtained from the Areca palm. It 
is cut into thin slices, mixed with a little 
lime, sometimes sprinkled with spice, and 
wrapped in a betel leaf, and the whole 
is chewed like tobacco. The saliva is col- 
ored a blood red, and the teeth and lips of 
the natives show the marks of this rather 
disgusting habit. All along the road- 
sides one may notice, about four or five 
feet from the ground, on telegraph and 
telephone poles and trunks of palms and 
other trees, white finger prints. These 
are the marks left by the natives after 
they have prepared their betel nuts for 
chewing. The native always has a small 
quantity of lime left on his fingers, and 
he uses the nearest post or tree trunk as 
a cleansing agent. It is said that the 
use of the betel nut is conducive to 
health, as the lime serves a useful pur- 
pose in preventing a number of tropical 


diseases. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Heavy Mail at Hickory, N. C. 


International 
Harvester 
Cream 
Separators 
Lily— Primrose 


ty you realize the great interest there is in 


modern, profit-building dairy methods just 
now? Ata big Farmers’ Union Meeting, comprising 
18 counties in North Carolina, 20 of our booklets, 
‘Facts and Figures on Dairying,’’ were passed through the 
crowd from manto man. Those desiring copies were asked to 
write to the Catawba Creamery, Hickory, North Carolina. 

In 25 days, 462 requests for booklets were received. 

Farmers are realizing that three cows with a good cream 
separator are as profitable as four without one. A good separa- 
tor is one that gets all the cream down to one drop in each gallon 
of skim milk. That’s efficiency—and that’s the reason for the 
popularity of International Harvester separators, Lily and Primrose. 

Lily and Primrose separators skim to this fine standard for 
years, because they are built on a sane design, strong, simple, 
reliable, sanitary. The few easy adjustments necessary, anyone 
can make. The single automatic oiling arrangement takes care 
of every bearing and sidesteps trouble. 

‘Facts and Figures on Dairying’’ will help you, too. Write 
for it and for a catalogue. See the IH C dealer who can furnish 
you with a Lily or a Primrose separator. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 


Im writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Seed of Quality 


FOR THE 
Field, Lawn and Garden 


We have our usual good stocks of ALFALFA, SOY BEANS, 
CLOVERS, CORN, and other field seeds. 


Our GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS, PLANTS and BULBS 
are selected with the same care that has built our large trade in 


Field Seeds 


Write for our 1916 Seed Book and price list 


The Wing Seed Company 


Mechanicsburg Box W Ohio 


CLEANLINESS AN INVESTMENT 


Cleanliness is now recognized as an investment. We positively know that the 
more sanitary the creamery or cheese factory, the easier it is to produce products 
that pay, that increase our earning power. 


for reasons that are known beyond the boundaries of this or any other dairy nation, 
has done much to make factory and dairy cleanliness all that it should be. It isa 
harmless, non-soapy, non-caustic agent, with peculiar sweetening and purifying 
properties. It cleans clean, — is uniformly reliable and dependable in cleaning 
quality. 
indian in Clase All the leading dairy supply houses are distributors 
for WYANDOTTE DAIRYMAN’S CLEANER AND 
CLEANSER. 


Your order for a barrel or keg will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers WYANDOTTE, MICH. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the 
highest prize wherever exhibited. 


In Every Package IT CLEANS CLEAN 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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For spray materials in 1916 rely upon the company that has always provided the best 
at reasonable prices. 


HEMINGWAY & COMPANY, Inc. 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


Lead Arsenate Paste 
Lead Arsenate Powder 


« Caascu” —The well known scientific, perfectly combined Copper Insecticide and 


Fungicide, for Potatoes, Celery, Tomatoes, Etc. 


“T_ondon Purple”—the Improved Standard Insecticide that has uniform 


analysis and only half the soluble arsenic of Paris Green. 


Note the following state analysis: 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 


BULLETIN No. 286 ANALYSIS of INSECTICIDES, etc. 
“LONDON PURPLE” | Metallic arsenic Water soluble 
(No. 15062) \ Found 23.99%; guaranteed 21%. Found 1} %; guaranteed 73%. 


Do not buy elsewhere till you have written us for all prices and terms for best service 
and best materials particularly at this time when too many “ guessers” are busy. 


Made from Apollo-Keystone Cop- 

per Steel Galvanized Sheets, the 37, 8"Q\s 
most durable, rust-resisting sheets aS1DSS 
manufactured. PITTSBURGH 


These sheets are unequalled for Si- 

los, Culverts, Tanks, Roofing, Siding Cooma soo 
and all exposed metal work. Look for the 
Keystone. Send for free “Better Buildings’’ book. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE C OMPANY 


General Offices: Frick Building Pittsburgh, Pa. CH ARLES A. SMITH’S 
SPECIAL. CASH PRICE BALED SHAVINGS 


Post Paid $2.00 


Every Horse Owner should have 
one of cur No. 914 Drenching Bits. 
No cutting of cheek and tongne; 
no waste of medicine; animal will 
not fight it. Can be used equally 
as wellon cattle. Will last a life- 
tyme; practically indestructible. 
From the stand-point of conven- 
ience and economy it is worth 
considerably more than the price 
asked. 





WO som 
AZ=oomo 


Co te Illustrated Catalogue of Veterinary In- 
qt a on application. ™ ONLY SALES OFFICE 


Haussmann & Dunn Co., 83,25 29 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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In the Early Spring before you 
begin to put ice in the refrigerator 
you may have trouble in keeping 
milk. If purchased from a well 
inspected and well organized 
Creamery you will have no 
trouble. 

This Creamery is conducted 
along Modern and Sanitary lines. 


THE PEARSON SANITARY DAIRY 


412 North Geneva St., Both Phones 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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Fast Hill Coal Yard 


The celebrated Lehigh Valley Coal, Cannel Coal and Wood 


FRANKLIN C. CORNELL 
Main Office and Yard, East Ithaca. Downtown Office, Wanzer & Howell. 
PHONES: Bell 362; Ithaca 735 


CADY’S EAST HILL MARKET 
HANDLING THE BEST IN THE CITY 
Special Prices to Fraternities Quality and Service Unexcelled 


ATWATER 


; Everything for the Table 
i i Groceries, ACeat, Fish and Raked Goods 


= SoBe Both Phones 996 Colonial Building 


CONLON, Photographer 
HIGH-GRADE WORK ONLY 


Opposite Tompkins Co. Bank Bell Phone 173-W 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cornell Library Building 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000 Oldest National Bank 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 
Member of Federal Reserve Bank 


DANIELS & COOK, Druggists 


Corner College Avenue and Dryden Road 











When wanting Quality, Service and Cleanliness 


—cO To— 
WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 


In writing to advertisers please mention ‘The Cornell Countryman 
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ORDER FROM 
The Sanitary Factory 


and get the best 


Anything you 
may wish in 
Ice Cream, Ices 
and Sherberts. 


Pasteurized and Clarified Milk 
and Cream, the cleanest, purest 
and best to be had. We are the 
only producers in the city. 


Phone Your Orders 
Either Phone_912, 


SANITARY ICE CREAM and 


MILK CO., Inc. 
701 W. State St. 


Complete set of pictures 
of Morse Hall Fire prints 
for your Stunt Book 


5 Cents 


Printing and Developing 


EASTMAN KODAKS 


Student Supply Store 


College Ave 


SSS 


atres, 
The Hotel New Cochran combines | 





| Room 
| Room 


| 


HAIR CUT? 


IF YOU 
WANT A GOOD 
ONE COME HERE 


& & + 


Student Barber 
Shop 


F. M. TIBBITTS, °16 
401 Eddy Street 


Opposite Buffalo Street 


Razors Honed 25 cents 


| New Cochran Hotel | 


14th & K Sts., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. | 
HE New Cochran is just a short 
walk from the White House, De- 
partment Buildings, Churches, The- 
Hotels and Shopping district. 


all the comforts of home with the 


| added luxuries of an up-to-date hotel. 


RATES 
European Plan | 
without bath, 1 person, $1.50 up | 

with bath, 1 person, $2.00 up 
American Plan 
without bath, 1 person, $3.50 up 
with bath, 1 person, $4.00 up 
Ask for booklet 
EUGENE S. COCHRAN - 


Room 
Room 


Manager 


en de = ; 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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IF YOU GET IT FROM USIT’S RIGHT 


Spring Suits 
Spring Overcoats 
Spring Shirts 
Hats and Caps 


Stetson and Bostonian Shoes 
$5.00 to $8.00 


Get your Spring Fixings here 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


134 EAST STATE ST. ITHACA, N. Y. 


IF NOT WE MAKE IT RIGHT 


Make the Clinton House 


Your Home 


Until You Get Settled, and Then 
Make It Your Place for Relaxa- 
tion, for Good Food and Good Ser- 
vice After You Get Located on 
“The Hill.” 


“We treat you right not once 
but always.” 
A la Carte Service 6 A. M. to 
Midnight 


When the boarding house fare 
gets monotonous, try our Sunday 
table d’hote dinner served from 
12 to 8 at 75 cents. Week days 
from 6 to 8 at 75 cents. 

If you have to come down town 
at noon, come in and try our fifty- 
cent luncheon. 


The Clinton House 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


The only line to and from Ithaca, Cornell Universit y with through 
u 


service between New York, Newark, Philadelphia, ffala, Niagara 
Falls and Chicago. Steel Trains; Observation Parlor Cars; Electric 
Lighted Sleeping Cars; Buffet-Library pang oars mang Cars; 
Service a la — Stone Ballast : : 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC BLOCK SIGNALS 
COMFORT SAFETY 


Red and White Cafeteria 


All new men should know that we serve choice food at 
reasonable prices. 


Pleasant surrounding. Fine quality. 


JOSEPH LISSECK, 310 College Avenue 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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We have enlarged our 
Come in and give 
Still 
doing the RIGHT and on 
TIME kind of printing. 


plant. 


. es 
it the ‘once over. 


Stover Printing 
Company 


115-117 North Tioga Street 


————————————’ 
If you desire for your suit a good 
CLEANING AND PRESSING, also 
SUITS MADE TO ORDER at a 
reasonable price, or drill suits come 

T 


ie) 
“REITER,” the Eddy St. Tailor 
313 EDDY STREET Ithaca Phone 421-C 


BOOK BINDERY 


Blank books ruled and bound to order 
Have your Countryman bound 
We bind theses, notes, etc. 


J. WILL TREE’S 113 N. Tioga St 
- A. B. BROOKS & SON 


Pharmacists 


Pure Drugs Toilet Articles 
Accurate Prescription Work 


126 EAST STATE STREET 


KOHM & BRUNNE 
THE LATEST STYLES AT 
MODERATE PRICES 


TAILORS 222 E. State St. 
Where you saw it will 





Spring Suits 


And Light Weight Spring 


Overcoats Just in 


Rich fabrics, new patterns, free from 
linings or stiffening. Simple, practical, 
refined and ready to wear. 


SPORT COATS — Knits and Flannels 
at $8.50 to $12.00. 


HABERDASHERY — The utmost in 


real and artistic value. 


Boyden and Howard 
SHOES 


THE 


University Haberdashery 
320 College Ave. J. J. Gainey 
———————”) 


The Countryman is a 
product of 


The Atkinson Press 
Earl E. Atkinson 


Master Printers 


122 South Tioga Street 


Bell Telephone 706 
Ithaca Telephone 567 


Aa 


THE 


PRESS 
ITHACA, 


We solicit a share of your printing 


and assure you satisfaction. 


help you, them and us 
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If You Are Looking for Service 


let us explain our service plan in connection with 
the sale of the the following cars: 


Overland Kissel-Kar Oakland 
Cole Eight Detroit Electric 


Vulcanizing, Repairing and Recharging Batteries 
Livery and Taxi Cab Service 


BELL PHONE 858 
FEDERAL PHONE 39 


SECURITY GARAGE ™ incso* 


Pyrene Provides Protection 


Ay vane 


Not only Sen Automobiles, but for 
HOME, BARN, MILL OR OTHER BUILDINGS 


All fires are small at first, and it is then you need your own fire de- 
partment. An indispensable item in every home equipment. 


Get a Supply Now at 


Davis-Brown Electric Compan 
115-117 SOUTH CAYUGA STREET, ITHACA, N. Y. 


Where you saw it will help you. them and us 
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BURNS’|| puRE ICE 
FAMILY Prompt 


Service 


B R K A D ESTABLISHED IN 1876 


a Fred E. Illston Ice Co. 


102 West State St. 


ity YOU DON’T BUY Bell 79-W Federal 88 
WE BOTH LOSE 


If you know of any BETTER SHOE than the 


J. A. Banister Shoe 


Please Call and tell us about it we certainly would like to know 


what it is. We also ‘solicit a portion of your 


SPRING BUSINESS 


ITHACA BOOT SHOP. Inc 


212 East State Street Ithaca, N. Y. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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Rain From a Clear Sky 


When the long, hot, dry days of 
midsummer come with cloudless skies 
and burning sushine, your lawns and 
gardens will welcome. the gentle, 
drenching showers that Rain Cloud 
Nozzles can provide. 

The Cornell Overhead and Under- 
ground Systems equipped with patent 
Rain Cloud Nozzles provide thorough, 
scientific, economical and effective 
irrigation where and when it is wanted 
“and do away with the inefficient and 
troublesome garden hose. 

Note the illustration of the Under- 
ground System in operation on a coun- 
try house lawn, giving the effect of 
fountains rising naturally out of the 
grass. The piping and nozzles are 
buried, but so arranged that they will 
not clog, although any type of mower, 
large or small, may used without 
interference with the system or the 
proper mowing of the lawn. 

The Overhead System shown on the 
right is notable for the absence of un- 


be 


Rain Cloud 
Nozzle used 
on White 

louse 
grounds 


Underground System for Lawns 


W. G. CORNELL COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS 


sightly overhead piping which inter- 
feres with the cultivation of crops 
and which contains small holes likely 
to become clogged. 

Rain Cloud Nozzles supply a gentle 
rain at the turn of a valve, giving ex- 
actly as much water as your garden 
needs, and no more, at the time and 
spot desired. 


Cornell Systems are inexpensive and 
economical in operation and represent 
a distinct saving in water consump- 
tion and cost of labor by reason of 
even distribution and simplicity of 
control, the turning of a valve being 
the only operation. They can be in- 
stalled at any time without injury to 
lawns or gardens. 


Our SERVICES include a survey of 
your property, together with plans and 
estimates covering the complete in- 
stallation of our systems—also water 
supply and pumping plants. Write to- 
day for descriptive matter. 


Overhead System for Gardens 


47 East 17th St., New York 


New York State College ot Agriculture at 
Cornell University 


The Department of Animal Husbandry 


BREEDS—Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey. 
Horn Cattle, Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep, Cheshire Swine 


Guernsey, Ayrshire, Short 


Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock, Friday of Farmer’s Week each year 
No Stock Except SWINE Sold at rivate Sale 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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All the flowers found in the Uni- 


versity Greenhouses are on sale at 


The Hillside Floral Shop 
409 Eddy Street 


Let us send a floral token to_those 
you left at home 


Both Phones Funeral Designs 


Sunday 5:30 to 8 P.M. Open Evenings 


Orchard Cea Shap 


Opposite Sheldon Court 


Regular lunch and dinner daily ex- 
cept Sunday 


In writing to advertisers please 


Hotel Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


300 ROOMS 
All with Bath 


NATIONAL HOTEL CO. Prop. 
Geo. W. Sweeney, Pres. 


W. D. Horstmann, Mgr. 


While in Ithaca have your 


Hair Shampooed 


or a good 


Corset Fitted 


at the 


MILLS 


HATIRDRESSING| and 
CORSET SHOP 


119 SENECA ST., —_ Op. Star Theatre 


Our Specialty is 


Maternity Corsets 


mention The Cornell Countryman 
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fi REMEMBER A The Tea Room 


The Cornell Record} | * ==? =="? ** 
No. 1503 — ee ee 


Tea Room Specialties 


COLUMBI A STORE Luncheons and Dinners 


fa 307 E. State Street fa TELEPHONE BELL 4-F.25 


At the sign of the 


GREEN LANTERN TEA ROOM 


SPECIALS: After Theatre Parties, afternoon or evening 
SUNDAY DINNERS, Special 50c 


MRS. M. S. JAMES Stairway East of Heggie’s 


TO THE CLASS OF 1919 
Established in 1868 with the University 


The Corner Bookstores 


have supplied every class that ever entered Cornell 
Thousands of Agricultural Books are on 
our shelves—both Required and Reference. 
We deliver the goods to your room--- 
Books at our Sheldon Court Branch, in 
College Ave.---Required supplies for your 
work for all departments : 


INVESTIGATE OUR PROFIT SHARING PLAN 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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Making Hotel History 0 h d T, G d 
500 nmin private bath or rc ar ea ar en 
private toilet--all with outside air 


sen 204 EAST STATE STREET 


$150Por Day UP-STAIRS 
NoHigher 


FORT DEARBORN Open from 11 a. m. to 10:30 p. m. 
HOTEL--Chicago Sunday, 5 to 8 p. m. 


Direction of Hotel Sherman Co. Regular Lunch Every Day, 35c. 


The Jersey Bull, Julia’s Majesty 


OWNED BY GEORGE BATTEN, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
AN IDEAL DAIRY HERD SIRE. 


Note the great length of back, clean withers, deep barrel, and rugged constitution. 
Your herd needs such a sire. He will improve the type and increase its production. 
The American Jersey Cattle Club, 397 W. 23rd St., New York City, has helped 
thousands of dairymen secure increased profits. Their free book, ““The Story of the 
Jersey’’ will interest you in the right breed. Write today for your copy. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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New York State Agricultural Coliege, Ithaca, New York, in its various 
departments uses three complete Leader Water Systems. One of the 
systems is used in the stock barns shown above. 


A Leader Water System 
Will Make Your Work More Profitable 


A ton of water carried half a mile. That’s the daily work of supply- 
ing the average farm family with water. Can you afford to spend your 
time on that kind of work when a machine will do it cheaper, better and 
let you have those hours for more important duties? 

Leader appliances will furnish water, light and power. They will 
add comfort as they lessen labor. 

Have you ever thought of the convenience of a running supply of 
water and safe electric light when there is milk to skim, cream to churn, 
cans to wash and trips that must be made to the barns in the dark? We 
will be glad to give you full information if you will let us know which of 
the following items are of interest to you: 

LEADER WATER SYSTEMS—Furnish sanitary, ample, convenient 
supply of water, day and night. 

LEADER ELECTRIC LIGHTING SYSTEMS—Furnish light at one- 
third the cost of city service. No danger of fire. Press a button and 
you have light. 

LEADER GASOLINE STORAGE OUTFITS—Underground tanks— 
no fire damage. Economy of fuel. Approved by Underwriters. 

LEADER POWER WASHING MACHINES—A complete power out- 
fit operating both the machine and the wringer. Makes wash day a 
pleasure. No housewife can really afford to be without one. 

LEADER ELECTRIC SUCTION CLEANERS—Clean your rugs and 
furniture in a thorough and sanitary manner. Most improved design. 

Our Service Depar'ment is ready to give you competent advice free, re- 
garding any water supply or lighting problem. ‘Please feel fiee to write 
us fully. It will not place you under obligation. 


Leake Srofecrks, 


Decatur, Ill., and Owego, N. Y. 


New York City Salesroom, 103 Park Ave. Chicago Salesroom, 310 S. Dearborn 
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Farmers 


Do you know that Ruhm Phosphate 
Mining Company’s finely ground nat- 
ural rock phosphate used with barn- 
yard manure or on lands containing con- 
siderable organic or vegetable matter, 
will give you highly satisfactory results ? 


Our booklet giving full information 
with prices sent on request. 


Acid Phosphate--16% PO; has 7 units of phosphorus 
Ground Rock--32% P:O; has 14 units of phosphorus 


Get our prices and compare them with the 


War Price for Acid Phosphate. 


Ruhm Phosphate Mining Co. 


New York Office, Room 2018, 61 Broadway 
Mines, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 





Keeps All Stock 
Health a 


Lay » 


Time and again I have proved the value § 
of Sal-Vet for all stock—Hogs, Sheep, Horses 
\ and Cattle. I will prove to you its value as a worm mS 
destroyer and stock conditioner. I don’t want }& 
a a penny down — simply feed Sal-Vet 60 


days at my risk —then pay if I have made 
>, good my claims. I don’t want a cent 
<P until you have fed Sal-Vet and 
» seen with your own eyes ; 
_ what it will do for your 
» stock — how it will 
make them 
thrifty, 
John C. Mills, Preston, Mi me Sleek and 
ohn C, Mi , i 
Vice-Pres. Siiceonae Cattle healthy. 
Breeders’ Association, writes: - © 
“We like your Sal-Vet very much, : bovine used it 
for over a year with the best of results.” 


A. H. Nokes, Springfield, Ill., Treas. of the Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ 
Association of Illinois, says: 

“Will say that we like Sal-Vet fine. It is just the thing to keep stock in 
fine, thrifty condition. This nae been our experience with it.” 


The Great \ \ > The Great 
Worm = \ Live Stock 
Destroyer 7 Conditioner 


—is not a feed, but a medicated salt that rids all fa m animals of blood- 

sucking, disease-breeding worms—makes stock thr: « faster, look better, 

act better. Animals in healthy condition are much less liable to disease, 

than when “worm-ridden” and run-down. Try Sal-Vet at my risk—let 
me prove it’s value on your stock. 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon 


Tell me how many head of stock you have, and I’ll ship you 
enough Sal-Vet to last them 60 days. You simply fy the freight 
charges when it arrives and feed it according to directions. If it 
does not doasI claim and you make a specific report in 60 days, 

I'll cancel the charge— you won’t owe me a penny. Address 


. Pa THE FEIL MFG. CO., Chemists Dep.29 Cleveland, 0. 


LOOK FOR PRICES 10 eas 
THIS LABEL 210 pounds 


¥. on all SAL- VET | seems 300 pounds 


Packages. Don’t N UNds. ;-..... 
© orders filled for Aan than 40 Ibs. on this 
be deceived by im- 60 day trial offer. Never sold by 
itations. ‘ » | Dor in bulk; only in Trade-Marked SAL- 
Don’t buy “Sal’ ackages. Shipments for 60 days’ trial are 
this of “Sal” that. based on'l Ib. of SAL-VET for each 8 
Get the original oF hoe, ‘and o> ithout 
ne as we can come wi 
genuine SAL-VET. §f breaking regular sized packages. 





THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


HARNESS THAT STREAM 


Provide an abundant supply of fresh water in house and 
barns and for the irrigation of garden and truck crops. 
Franklin Lawson, Westerly, R. L, writes of his Rife Ram: 
“We have had more water than we needed without one cent 
expense or one moment’s attention since it was installed.” 


THE RIFE RAM 
Operates by the flow of any stream having a fall of 3 feet 
or more and a supply of at least 3 gallons a minuie. Re- 
quires no fuel, labor or costly repairs. Made in all sizes. 
Installed at small expense and with- “Gi 7 
out skiled labor. Will maintain an 
air-pressure system and deliver irri- 
gation water under pressure. Used at Cornell University and at 
many other leading universities and fine estates. 
Tell us your water conditions and our engineers will prepare 
free estimate upon your requirements. Write today for catalog 
and particulars. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 3122 Trinity Bldg., New York City 





The “Short Line Limited” between Auburn and Ithaca 





“Norton For Sale 
Printing Company Sixty acre farm in Buckingham 


Valley, Bucks Co., Pa. 20 miles 
from Phila. on main macadam 
road, half mile from R. R. Station. 
Level, fertile, well watered land, 
Record producer as rotation crop 
farm, but suitable for fruits, veg- 
etables or poultry. 

Has 11 room dwelling, and all 
Makers of farm buildings, implements, re- 

gistered stock. 

Books Brook, spring, (concha holc) 
wells and cisterns. There are 75 
apple trees, and the winter crops 
Catalogs are in the ground. A fine plant 
for an up-to-date farmer. 


ADDRESS 


J. F. OLIVER 


576 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


317 East State Street 


Magazines 


oY 





MADE FOR THE. 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 


) \u1s world-known label 


on Summer Underwear 
is the Sign-Post 
on the Road to 
Comfort that 
guides you 
straight to 
Money’s Most. 


Tf it hasn’t the Red Woven 
Label shown above, it isn’t 


B.V. D. Underwear. 


B.V.D. Closed Crotch 
Union Suits (Pat. 
U. S. A.), $1. and up- 
ward the suit. B.V.D. 
Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c. and up- 
ward the garment. 


The 
B. V. D. Company, 
New York. 


London Selling Agency: a 
66, Aldermanbury, E. C. Sere eee 





THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


YOU CAN 
DO BETTER IN 


VIRGINIA 


You Can Own a Home in the South 


Virginia farmers don’t complain of 
the high cost of living. 

They get big prices for all they raise 
and buy cheap FOR CASH, BECAUSE 
THEY HAVE IT IN THE BANK. 

Good farm and fruit lands can be pur- 
chased in the territory tributary to the 
Norfolk & Western R.R.at $15 per Acre and up 

Now is the time to buy fertile farms 
and fruit lands at LESS THAN HALF 
THE COST IN OTHER SECTIONS. 

Winters here are mild and short. The 
long growing season, plentiful rainfall 
(45 inches per year) and productive soil 
—— you to raise two big crops a 
seaso 

VIRGINIA APPLES have acquired a 
world-wide reputation. They have sold 
this year at $2.00 to $3.00 per bushel box. 
High grade apple lands near Railroad 
station are selling at $35.00 to $50.00 
per acre in ten acre tracts on long 
time and easy payments. 

The great cities of the United States 
are within 350 miles—THE SAVING 
IN FREIGHT RATES SWELLS 
YOUR PROFITS. 

You will like it here. Our good roads, 
fine schools and churches, congenial 
neighbors and delightful climate all 
make life worth living. 

Look into this opportunity. Come 
South via the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way. Tickets are on sale at very low 
rates which will be quoted on application. 

Write today for our beautiful illus- 
trated Quarterly and other literature. 
We will send them FREE. 

Address: F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. & 
Indsl. Agent, Room 426 N. & W. Bidg., 
Norfolk & Western Rwy., Roanoke, Va. 
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HOW TO OVERCOME 
OFF-SEASON LOSSES 


HE really progressive farmer of to- 
day is not content to show a profit 
on his investment half the year and 

let it lie idle the other half. He realizes 
that the only way to insure himself of 
a real income is to farm all the year 
round. So he farms intensively under 
glass, as well as extensively on his out- 
door acres. 

Off-seasons cut into profits. You can 
do away with off-seasons by raising let- 
tuce, tomatoes, cucumbers or flowers 
under glass during the otherwise idle 
months. You will find a ready market 
that will net you a good snug profit 
year after year. 


It is not necessary to go into this 
thing on a large scale at first. You can 
start in with one of our smaller green- 
houses. And when you begin to see 
what substantial results you get from 
intensive month-in-and-month-out farm- 
ing, it will be an easy matter to add to 
your initial structure. 

We have been making greenhouses 
—the practical, enduring kind—for ov- 
er quarter of a century. 

Let us take up this intensive farm- 
ing question with you. 


Send for our commercial greenhouse 
catalog. 


Hitchings ‘Gomp any 


General Offices and Factory 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


New York 
1170 Broadway 
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Boston 
49 Federal Street 


Philadelphia 
40 So. 15th Street 
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) Easily 
Filled Bir SS Turned 


Good News for Farm Women 


A wonderful new separator has been invented that will make your work a great 
deal easier. The old-style separator has always insisted on being turned at regula- 
tion speed, whether you were well or ill, rested or tired. 

A slight slowing of speed in turning the handle meant a loss of cream—and money. 
One's attention had to be strictly on turning the crank at an unvarying high speed 
which was trying to both mind and strengh. 

But, this new Suction-feed Separator meets your moods. Its speed is your speed, and 
yet it skims absolutely clean at all times. The 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


draws up into the bowl just the right quantity of milk — always in exact 
proportion to the separating force. If you feel out of sorts, you may turn slowly; if 
you feel spry, turn as fast as you please and the bow! will take up more milk. Fast 
or slow, the cream will be of the same thickness. 

The knee-high supply can does away with the hard, high lift no woman should be 
asked to endure day after day. The Sharples bowl has only three pieces to clean, 
not one heavy, bulky, or fussy—and no discs. And, there are many other exclusive 
features. 

Drop us a postal and we will send you our new book, “ Velvet” for Dairymen. It 
tells all about the Suction-feed Separator and explains our liberal free trial offer. 
Write at once to Dept. 70. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY 


Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 


West Chester, Pennsylvania 


Chicago San Francisco Portland Toronto 
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THE ATKINSON PRESS, ITHACA 





